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A Course of Eight Lectures on the HUMAN 
FORM will be delivered by JOHN MARSHALL, Esq., 
F.R.C.S., in the Lecture-room of the Geological Museum, Jermyn 
Street, on the 4th of May, and following Fridays, at 40 "clock, P.M. 
Tickets of Admiss‘on to be gaa on application at the Museum, 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SEASON TICKETS 
for the ENSUING YEAR, available from the Ist of May, 
1855, to the 30th April, 1656, will be issued on and after 30th inst., 
at the price of One Guinea racu. These Tickets will entitle the 
holders to the exclusive privilege of Admission to the Palace and 
Park at the Grand Horticultural and Floricultural Féte on Satur- 
day, June 2, and on the occasion of Playing the whole of the Grand 
Fountains and Cascades for the first time. 

They may be obtained at the Palace ; at the Office, 3, Adelaide 
Place, London Bridge; at the Offices of the Brighton Railway, 
London Bridge, an d 43, Regent Circus, Piccadilly ; at Mitchell’s 
Library, Bond Street ; and Sams’s Library, St. James’s Street. 

Remittances and Post-office Orders must be made payable to 


George Fasson. y order, 
CrystTau Patace, April 24, 1855. G. GROVE , Secretary. 








UY’S.—The Summer SEssIoN commences on 
Tuesday next, the lst of May. 

desirous of b Students must produce satis- 

factory testimony as to their education and conduct. They are 

required to pay £40 for the first year, £40 for the second year, and 

£10 for every succeeding year of attendance. One payment of 
£100 entitles a Student to a perpetual ticket. 

Clerks, Dressers, Ward Clerks, Dressers’ Reporte: 
Obstetric Residents, and Dressers in the Eye Wards, are parce | 
according to merit from those Students who have attended a second 





year. 

Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, will enter Students, 
and give any further information required. 

April 26, 1855. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The SIXTY- 
SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the CORPOR. ATION 
will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on TUESDAY, MA‘ “2, 
The LORD BISHOP of OXFORD in the Chair, 
The Stewards will be announced in future advertisements. 
73, Great Russell Street. OCTAVIAN BLEWITTP, Sec. 








CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION. , 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the ne 
of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY 
and will close on Saturday, May 12th. Admission Is, Catalogue 
6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The THIRTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY is NOW 
OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admittance, Is. 
ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. - 


GoCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
will Open’ at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, near Trafalgar 
pone MONDAY next, April 30th. Admittance Is.; Cata- 








JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, — An 


EXHIBITION of the finest ENGLISH, FRENCH and 
ITALIAN PHOTOGRAPHS is Now Open, at the Photographic 
Institution, 165, New Bond Street. Morning, from 19to5. Ad- 
"ea with Catalogue, ls. Evening, from 7 to9. Admission, 








Gz HENRY R. BISHOP. —~ HANOVER 
SQUARE ROOMS.—The Last but One AFTERNOON 
CONCERT of VOCAL MUSIC, selected entirely from the Works 
Compositions of Sir Henry Bishop, will take place at the above 
Rooms on SATURDAY NEXT, MAY 5, and positively the Last 
ve on Saturday Afternoon, May 12th. Reserved Numbered 
; Unreserved Seats, 3s. Books of the Words may be had 
at xr. Mitchel ry he Library, 33, phe Bond Berens of Messrs. 
wse, an 
and bi tenon eapside ; and at the principal Libraries 
a + The Concert will commence each day at half-past Three 
o'clock, and terminate before Five. 


Rovat POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
Patnox : H.R. H. PRINCE ALBERT 
Monday Evening, LECTURE on CHLOROFORM, by ©. H. 


Thursday Even the 3rd May, DRAMATIC READING, b: 
Mrs. Gusetenseee tt’ The Taming of the Shrew.” oe 
faeToRRs, by Gzonor Bock.anp, Esq., on SONGS and SONG 


LECTURES :~On CHEMISTRY and the TELEPHONIC CON- 


cane, by 3 J. H. Perrzn, Esq.; On the ELECTRIC LIGHT, by 


OFFNER. 
NEW DISSOLVING vous ofthe LATE BATTLES; and of 
AD the SAILOR. LENDID MOVING DIORAMA, 
the PASSAGE nent LIVERPOOL across the A’ 
ie a embracing VIEWS of the CITIES in the UNITED 


STEAM GUN, COSMORAMAS, &c. &c. 


[az mm IMPERIAL VISIT.—Pavt and Dominio 
io Her Mae AGHI and CO.,13 and 14, Pall Mall East, Publishers 
jesty, to announce that a toy immediately pro- 
‘ork, =. letter-press Descriptions, representing 
onnected with the Pvt’ of their Imperial 
a , from D 








s 
» from Ten till Five, 


THE CAMDEN SOCIETY for the PUBLI- 
a oF EARLY HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 
REMAIN: 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at the 
FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, Great Queen = Lineoln’s Inn 
Fields, on Wednesday, May ‘ond, xt Four o'cloc 

WILLIAM J. THOMS, Secretary. 

The following are the Publications of the Sccicty for the year 
commencing May I, 1854:— 

Grants, &c., from the Crown during the Reign of Edward the 
Fifth, from the original Docket-Book, MS. Har]. 433. And two 
Speeches for Opening Parliament, by JOHN RUSSELL, Bishop 
of Lincoln, Lord Chancellor ; with an Historical Introduction, by 
JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, Esq: 


THE CAMDEN MISCELLANY, Volume the Third, contain- 
ing:-1. Papers relating to Proceedings in the County of Kent, 
1642-46. Edited by RICHARD ALMACK, Esq. 2. Historical 
Poems of the Sixteenth Century. From the Norfolk MSS. ~ the 
Bodleian Library. Edited by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. 3. A 
Relation of Abuses committed against the Commonwealth, 1629. 
Edited by SIR FREDERICK MADDEN. 4. Inventory of the 
Wardrobe, Plate, &c., of Henry Fitzroy, Duke of R and 


Just ready, in post 8vo, 


“NALYTICAL VIEW OF NEWTON’S 
PRINCIPIA. By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S., 
Member of the National Institute of France, and of the Royal 
Academy of Naples; and E.J. ROUTH, B.A., of St, Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In a few days, by arrangement with the Author, 


ASHINGTON- IRVING’S LIFE OF 
GENERAL WASHINGTON (uniform with Bohn’s Cheap 
Series of the Complete Works). 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Coyent Garden ; and J ohn Murray, 
* Albemarle Street. 


BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR MAY. 
URKE’S WORKS, Volume III., containing 


his Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs; on the Nabob 
of Arcot’s Debts; the Catholic Claims, &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 








Somerset; and an Inventory of the Wardrobe, &c., of Katherine 
of Arragon, at Baynard’s Castle. Edited by JOHN GOUGH 
NICHOLS, Esq. (Will be ready in a few days. 


THE HOUSEHOLD ROLL OF RICHARD SWINFIELD, 
Bishop of Hereford, in the Years 1289 and 1290. Edited by Kev. 
JOHN WEBB, M.A. Vol. II. completing the Work. 

(Nearly ready. 

The Subscription to = Society is £1 ‘per —_., payable in 
advance on the Ist May in each year. A for 
and Communications from Gentlemen desirous of becoming Mem- 
bers may addressed to the Secretary, or to Messrs. NICHOLS 
25, —" Street, Westminster, by whom Subscriptions are 
received. 








Tue Liprary or THE Late E. W. Brarter, Esa., oF THE 
Rosset Insritvri0n. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on TUESDAY, the Ist of 
May, 1855, at Two o’cloek precisely, the LIBRARY of the late 
E. W. BRAYLEY, Beq., of the Russell Institution, comprising 
Manning and Bray’s History of the County of Surrey, 3 vols. on 
e paper; Brayley’s Antiquities of the Priory of Christ Church, 
» printed Pedy Scrope’s History of the Manor and 
ore 6 Antes 
it Works k: i) ‘vols., 
calf extra ; The Interesting Publications of the Shakespeare So- 
ciety, 45 vols. ; ; The Percy Society’s Publications; A Series of the 
Valuable Works printed for the Members of the ‘Camden Society, 
38 vols.; Jembelin, Recueil de Remarques curieuses scavantes et 
utiles, an interesting Autograph Manuscript, extending over 532 
pages; Antiquarian Publications and Drawings. A Large Collec- 
tion of the Rubbings of Brasses in Westminster Abbey, Miscella- 
neous Engravings and Drawings, Topographical Illustrations and 
Portraits, Original Wood-Blocks, a Capital Mahogany Library 
Table. 
May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had ; and if 
in the country, on receipt of four postage stamps. 





Enoravinos anv Booxs or Prints. 


ME: L, A. LEWIS will Sell by Auction, at his 
House, 125, Fleet Street, on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings, May 1 and 2, at Six o’clock, Modern Engravings and 
Books of Prints, being the Stock of Mr. Fletcher, Printseller, of 
ee now ready; ifin the country, 4 postage stamps 
required. 





Vatvuaste Booxs anv Booxs oF Paints. 


ME: L, A. LEWIS will Sell by Auction, at his 
House, 125, Fleet Street, on Saturday, May 5, at One o'clock, 
Hasled’s History of Kent, 4 vols.; Piranesi Architecta di Roma, 
4 vols.; Turner’s Southern Coast of England, large paper; Brocke- 
don’s Alps ; Cotman’s Antiquities of Normandy, 2 vols.; Dodwell’s 
Views in Greece ; Tresham Gallery of Pictures; Harding’ 's Park 
and Forest Scenery ; Maitland’s History of London, 2 vols., feap. 
edition ; Knight’s Society Maps; Britton’s English Cities; Com- 
mon Prayer, 1775, printed on thick paper, old morocco; Catalogue 
of Mr. Grenville’s Library, 2 vols., large paper, only 39 copies 
printed; Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, 3 vols., fine copy; Buckley 
Club, printed on Chinese paper, only 7 copies so printed ; Dryden's 
Works, by Scott, 18 vols., &€. 





TO WHOLESALE STATIONERS, ACCOUNT-BOOK MANU- 
FACTURERS, PRINTERS, BOOKBINDERS, &c. 

Gtock of Writing, Drawing, Drawing Cartridge, 

Printing, Copying, Blotting, —— and other PAPERS, 
all from the best English and Scotch M 
Books, consisting of Ledgers, Day- books, Journals, ‘Cash- ‘books, 
&c. Book-binding Imp! and ig Wilson's 
Patent Cutting, Dawson’s Cutting, Shaw’s Paging, and other 
Machines, &c. All partially damaged by the recent Fire on the 
premises of Mr. Andrew Rutherglen, Wholesale Stationer, 30 and 
32, George Square, Glasgow, amounting, at cost, to about £5000, 
and sold by order of the Arbiter. 

The whole to be sold by Public Auction: the Binding Imple- 
ments and Materials, &c.,on the Premises, 30, George Square, on 
ho eee 28th APRIL, at Twelve o'clock noon, View on 
Friday ; the Papers, &c.,in the Gallery, 119, St. Vincent Street, 
on TUESDAY, lst MAY, at Twelve o’clock noon, View on Monday. 

c.R. BROWN and J. MACINDOE, Auctioneers. 


KINKEL’S Classes for Ladies, in GeRMAN 

and THE HISTORY OF ART, and Madame KINKEL’S 
Classes in SINGING AND HARMONY, will recommence after 
pen he at their 6, Terrace. Twelve Lec- 
in English, on the History of Modern Art from the Sixteenth 
Conan. An Advanced German Class for the History of German 




















by Messrs. Louis Hacne and 
42 2s.; or Coloured and 





Li Sone Senet Cae: with Practice in Com- 


Gentlemens Parcaiar Two German Evening Classes for 
° 


Particulars in the Prospectus, to be applied for to 
6, Eastbourne Terrace, Paddington. 





BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MAY. 


CLASSIFIED SYNOPSIS OF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL PAINTERS OF THE DUTCH AND FLEMISH 
SCHOOLS. By GEORGE STANLEY, Editor of the Enlarged 
Edition of “ Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.” Post 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
(ONDE'S HISTORY OF THE DOMINION 
OF THE ARABS IN SPAIN. Translated from the Spanish 
by Mrs. FOSTER. In Three Volumes. Vol. III., with compicte 
Index. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York €treet, Covent Garden. 





THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
This day is published, in crown 8vo. (pp. 374) cloth, 5s. 
EARNING AND WORKING; and Other 
Lectures: By FR DENISON MAURICE, M.A., 
Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. 
Macmillan and Co., ie and Dalby, bend s Flea Rtataty 





, . ; published, ss . , 
A S¥PTBOLTC FRENC H AN D ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY, by MONS. RAGONET, in which the most 
useful words are taught by illustrations. ‘ Price 5s.; and per post, 
5s. 6d. 
London: Ackermann and Co., 96, Strand. 





Now ready, price 5s. and 5s. 6d. 


GLANCE BEHIND THE GRILLES OF 
RELIGIOUS HOUSES IN FRANCE, with an insight into 
the working of the Roman Church System, as compared with our 


own. 
E. Lumley, 126, High Holborn; and J. Hayes, Lyall Place, Pimlico. 





MASSACRE AND MARTYRDOM. 
In 8vo, 4s.; by post free, 4s. 6d. 
HE MASSACRE AT THE CARMES IN 
1792, when an Archbishop, two Bishops, and about two 
hundred Priests suffered Martyrdom for the Faith. By RUBERT 
BELANEY, M.A., Cambridge, late Vicar of Arlington, Sussex. 
London: Edward Lumley, 126, High Holborn. 





Demy Svo, price 2s. 6d. 


PASSIN G THOUGHTS. By James Dovetas 


of Cavers. 

Pant I. 
GOETHE. HUMBOLDT. COUSIN and ECLECTICISM, 
ROUSSEAU. ITALY. GRECIAN HISTORY. 


Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co... London: — 
Adams, and Co. Glasgow: D. Bryce. : 





FRENCH MADE EASY.—AHN’S METHOD. ors 
Just published, price One a and Sixpence, 12mo, cloth 
ards, | -: 
HN’ Ss SIMPLE METHOD OF LEARNING 
E FRENCH LANGUAGE, adapted from the Seventy- 
Eighth German edition, by CHARLES GRAESER. 
London: Williams and ag > 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
arden. 





Just published, Part IV., price 6s. 


ISCELLANEA GRAPHICA : a Collection 

of Ancient, Mediwval, and Renaissance Remains in the 

possession of LORD LONDESBOROUGH. Illustrated by F. W. 
FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 

This Part contains specimens of Antique Jewellery (in gold and 
colour, by the chromo-lithographic process) ; Drinking-cups of 
Silver, in the form of birds; Spanish and Moorish Stirrups; anda 
Roman Domestic Altar. 


Published by Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, in 8vo, cloth, 15s., with Map and Plans, 
NCIENT JERUSALEM : a New Investiga- 
tion into the History, Topography, and Plan of the City, 
ea wee and — Desi to illustrate, the, Reco: t 
g Remarks on several of the Prophecies, 


Seripture ; and includ 
PuaNGis Tt on the Prgphe cal Temples of ~~ By JOSEPH 
THRUPE, Ht Barrington, late Fellow of 


‘and Co. Bell 
"gum; London: and Daldy, 
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13, Great Marteorover Steuer, 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


VOLS. III, ann IV. or 


The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM’S 
MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABI- 
NETS of GEORGE IILI., from Original 
wT Documents. CoMPLETING THE 

ORK. 


Among the principal important and interesting 
subjects of these volumes (comprising the period 
from 1800 to 1810) are the following:—The Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland—The Catholic Ques- 
tion—The Retirement from Office of Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Grenville—The Addington Administration— 
The Peace of Amiens—The connexion of the Prince 
of Wales with the Opposition—The Coalition of 
Pitt, Fox, and Grenville—The Downfall of the 
Addington Ministry—The Conduct of the Princess 
of Wales—Nelson in the Baltic and at Trafalgar— 
The Administration of Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox 
—The Abolition of the Slave Trade—The Walcheren 
Expedition—The Inquiry into the Conduct of the 
Duke of York—The Convention of Cintra—The 
Expeditions to Portugal and Spain—The Quarrel 
of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning—The Malady 
of George ITI.—Proceedings for the Establishment 
of the Regency, &c. The volumes also comprise 
the Private Correspondence of Lord Grenville, 
when Secretary of State and First Lord of the 
Treasury—of the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, 
when President of the Board of Control and First 
Lord of the Admiralty—of the Duke of Wellington, 
during his early Campaigns in the Peninsula ; 
with numerous confidential communications: from 
George III., the Prince of Wales, Lords Castle- 
reagh, Elgin, Hobart, Camden, Essex, Carysfort, 
Melville, Howick, Wellesley, Fitzwilliam, Temple, 
Buckingham, Mr, Fox, Mr. Wyndham, &c. 


The MOSLEM and the CHRIS- 


TIAN; or, ADVENTURES in the EAST. By SADYK 
PASHA. Revised, with Original Notes, by Colonel SZYRMA, 
Editor of ‘‘ Revelations of Siberia.” 3 vols. 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 
“NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE.” 2 vols. 


** We enjoy our old friend’s company with unabated relish. 
These new volumes are full of fun and fancy."—ArTHEN2UM. 


The ROMANCE of the FORUM; 


or, NARRATIVES, SCENES, and ANECDOTES, from Courts 
of Justice. Second Series. By PETER BURKE, Esq. 2 vols 


Also, just ready, 


The MONARCHS of the MAIN. 


By GEORGE W. THORNBURY, Esq. 3 vols, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The HEIRESS of HAUGHTON. 


By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “Two Old Men’s 
Tales,” 3 vols. 


CONSTANCE HERBERT. By 


GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY. 3 vols. 
“* € Constance Herbert’ is a poem in its beauty and its lofty pur- 
= romance in its variety and fascination. The tale is deeply 
interesting.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


THE SECRET MARRIAGE; or, 


— in LIFE. By Miss FANNY WILLIAMS. 
vol 

“These volumes teem with dramatic power, and abound in 
startling and affecting smeidonts, wie strongly sketch r 
~ ; heally an 


,and with exp ° 
beautifully enunciated. Miss Williams takes her place amongst 
the foremost of modern fictionists. Her story, so rich is it in 
events, so ‘ecund in characters, so varying in scenes and descrip- 

















tions, _ be aa ery — the = 8 —— a aowe. 
paper ours, a recording the eyents just now pour 
Bround us can afford to it. We d b ifal work to 





? 
our readers. It is the most charming story, at least within our 
perusal, of the season.”"—OssEnven. wae 


THE WIFE'S TRIALS. 3 vols. 
‘The Wife’s Trials’ is one of the best novels which we have 
pre be Leyte - tor some time, and we have bas little 





ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR MAY. 





1, 
MEMOTR of the Rev. SIDNEY 


SMITH, by his Daughter, LADY HOLLAND. With a Selection 
from his Letters, edited by Mrs. AUSTIN. 2 vols. 8vo. 


2. 
THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 


WORKS. A New Edition, complete in One Volume, printed in 
ruby type; with Portrait, Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


8. 
THE DEAD SEA a NEW ROUTE to 


INDIA; With other Fragments and Gleanings from the East. 
By Captain W. ALLEN, R.N., F.R.8. 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
Map, Plans, and Illustrations. 


4, 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a PIL- 
GRIMAGE to EL MEDINAH and MECCA. By RICHARD F. 
BURTON, Lieutenant, Bombay Army. 3 yols. 8vo, with nume- 
rous Illustrations. 


5. 
A VACATION TOUR in the UNITED 


STATES and CANADA in the Summer of 1854. By CHARLES 
R. WELD, Esq., Barrister, Post 8yo. 


6, 
LAND, LABOUR, and GOLD; or, 


Two Years in Victoria. By WILLIAM HOWITT. 2 vols. Post 
8vo. fee 


7, 

The CRIMEA; Its ANCIENT and 
MODERN HISTORY: The Khans, the Sultans, and the Czars: 
With Sketches of the Scenery and People. By the Rey. T. 
MILNER, M.A. Post 8vo. 

8 


The Traveller's Library. 
LIFE with the ZULUS of NATAL, 


SOUTH AFRICA, By G.H.MASON. 2 Parts, 16mo. 
, LOn May 31. 


9, 

NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of 
the NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, by H.M.S. Investigator. Edited 
by Captain 8. OSBORN, R.N., from the Logs, Journals, and 
Private Letters of Captain R. M‘CLURE; and illustrated by Com- 
mander 8.G. CRESSWELL. 8vo. 


10. 
CLEVE HALL. By the Author of “Amy 


Herbert,” “ Katharine Ashton,” &c. 2 vols.,fcap. 8vo. 


11. 
ESSAYS, ECCLESIASTICAL and SO. 


CIAL: Reprinted, with Additions, from the “ Edinburgh Review.” 
By W.J. CONYBEARE, M.A. 8vo. 


12, 
The CALENDAR of VICTORY : being 


a Record of British Valour and Conquest by Sea and Land, on 
Every Day in the Year. By the late Major JOHNS, R.M., and 
Lieut. P. H. NICOLAS, R.M. Feap. 8vo. 


13, 
THE PHASIS OF MATTER; or, the 
Discoveries and Applications of Modern Chemistry. By T. LIND- 
LEY KEMP,M.D. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 


14, 
LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPZDIA OF 


PLANTS. New Edition, corrected by Mrs. LOUDON and 
GEORGE DON, F.L.S. 8vo, with 10,0C0 Woodcuts. 





Now ready. 


The Traveller's Library, Part 82. 
PRINTING: its Antecedents, Origin, 


and Results. By ADAM STARK. 16mo, price One Shilling. 


xvi. 
NARRATIVE of the CRUISE of the 


Yacht MARIA among the FAROE ISLANDS in 1854, With 
Chart and 11 Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, 2!s. 


xXvII. 
ESSAYS on the SPIRIT of the INDUC. 


TIVE PHILOSOPHY, the UNITY of WORLDS, and the PHI- 
LOSOPHY of CREATION. By the Rey. Professor BADEN 
POWELL, M.A, Crown 8yvo, 12s. 6d. 


XVIII. 
Dr, ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENG- 


LiSH WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged. Third 
Edition, improved. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


xIx, 
The LAST of the OLD SQUIRES: a 


Sketch. By CEDRIC OLDACRE, Esq:, of Sax-Normanbury, 
some time of Christ Church, Oxon. Crown 8vo, 9s. 6d, 


xx, 
TEGOBORSKI'S COMMENTARIES 


on the PRODUCTIVE FORCES of RUSSIA. Vol. I., 8vo, lds. 


London; Loneman, Brown, Gneen, and Lonemans. 








[ April 9 


MR. HALLAM’S HISTORIES—CHEAP EDITIoy, 
On Ist June will be published, Vol. I., post syo 
completed in 10 Monthly Volumes), -O Oe 

(THE HISTORICAL : WORKS of HENRY 

HALLAM. Popular Edition. This Edition has been 
taken from the urgent demands made upon the Publisher frog 
time to time for cheaper copies of these works, which have noy 
become class-books at the Universities and Public Schools: and it 
is hoped that the present mode of publication will place then 
within the means and reach of all classes of readers, 


The Works will appear as follows :— 
HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING Tr 
MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols, 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF Eyg. 
LAND. 3 vols, 


LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE 


4 vols, 
: John Murray, Albermarle Street, 





Just published, price 1s. 2d., the First Number of 
HAMBERS’S New and Improved ATLAS 
FOR THE PEOPLE, Edited by W. and R. CHAMBERS, 
This Artas will be issued in Monthly Numbers, each contai 
Three Maps and a Sheet of Letterpress, in a [printed wrapper, 
The Work will be completed in Twelve Numbers, at 1s, 2d. each, 


Price 15s. handsomely bound in cloth, the First Volume of 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENG. 


LAND, brought up to the Russian War. A New and Improve 
Issue. Illustrated with upwards of 1600 Wood Engravings, 


Also, in Weekly Numbers, price 6d.; Monthly Parts, price 2, 
27 Numbers and 7 Parts now ready. 


Price 12s. handsomely bound in cloth, the First Volume of 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE: being the Oli 


and New Testaments, according to the Authorised Version; with 
Notes of Dr. KITTO, A New and Improved Issue. Splendidly 
Illustrated with Steel Engravings, Woodcuts, and Maps. 


Also, in Weekly Numbers, price 6d,; Monthly Parts, price %, 
27 Numbers and 7 Parts now ready, 
Price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
RUDIMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. A Newani 


much Improved Edition. This Work presents a complete view of 
the Animal Kingdom, as a portion of external nature, and jj 
illustrated by upwards of 250 Wood Engravings, 


Part XVI. for May, price 7d. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 
W. and R, Chambers, London and Edinburgh, 





CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
Just ready, in two vols., cloth, price 7s. 


Py ANDEBINGS IN CORSICA: its 
and its Heroes. By FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS, 


“Itis our hope that the work of Mr. Gregorovius may obtais 
the pli of t lati + « «+ « Weare unwilling 
forestall the interest which attaches to his description of the scenes 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1855, 


REVIEWS. 


Autobiography of James Silk Buckingham, 
‘noluding | iss Voyages, Travels, Adventures, 
ae Successes, and Failures. 


ngman and Co. 

Ir is impossible to read this very pleasantly 
narrated and complacent autobiography with- 
out a feeling that Mr. Buckingham is no 
ordinary man. Through an odd capricious- 
ness of disposition, he has seen life in very 
remarkable phases; and if he has not been 
triumphant in all the conditions in which his 
lot has been cast, he has passed through them 
very much to his own satisfaction. He con- 
ceives that a knowledge of his history will 
help to rouse his countrymen from the apathy 
that accompanies hopeless toil, to a convic- 
tion that there is no depth of misfortune that 
may not be overcome by the faithful dis- 
charge of duty; and he presents himself to the 
British public as a rare example of industry, 
integrity, zeal, and perseverance. Mr. Buck- 
ingham pp also to be a man of kindl 
feelings and of warm affections. We can well 
appreciate the satisfaction with which he, 
last year, composed a love sonnet to the 
partner in all his joys and trials on the sixty- 
ninth anniversary of her birthday, and the 
fiftieth of her wedding :— 


“Yes, Dearest! tho’ together we have trod the mar of life, 
I, as thy loving husband—thou, as my faithful wife, 
No year has yet elapsed, that saw our fondness less, 
Or interposed indifference, to check Love's sweet caress,” 


If there be an excess of vanity and self-esteem 
in these volumes, there is no want of candour. 
Mr. Buckingham is apt to attach somewhat 
portentous bearings to the incidents of his 
youth, but they are related with an honest 
conviction of their importance. 

James Silk Buckingham was born on the 
2th August, 1786, in the village of Flushing, 
near Falmouth. His ancestors could be 
traced back, he tells us, to the days of Eliza- 
beth, “ one having been an officer in the fleet 
that discomfited the Spanish Armada ;” but 
it will be sufficient to state that they were 
all sailors and sea-faring men, and that his 
father was a retired officer from the merchant- 
service, in cocked hat, square-toed shoes and 
silver buckles, passing his leisure in sailing, 
rowing, and fishing. Of the children, seven 
in number, James Silk believes himself to 
have been the favourite. Sir Edward Pellew, 
of the Indefatigable, took him on board fre- 

uently in his barge; and inspired with the 
irequent narrative of deeds of naval daring, 
it is not surprising that, in the midst of so 
much marine gniety, he should form a resolve 
to go tosea. But ere this was carried into 
execution, Mr. Buckingham confesses, alas ! 
for humanity, that he became the “early 
victim of love.” The first passions that de- 
veloped themselves in the youthful Bucking- 
were, he tells us, “the enterprising, the 
devotional, the sympathising, and the amatory. 
The last found vent in the admiration of 
every beautiful female face, and such suscep- 
tibility to the influence of female fascination, 
especially when combined with song or music, 
as to bind me continually in fetters, till these 
were loosed by some new charm, and then 
Treimposed and riveted afresh.” 
__‘‘ Even at this early period of my life—about 
eight years of age—I had formed an ardent and 
sincere attachment to a young girl of Flushing, 
about my own age, and was never so happy as 
when in her society, or corresponding with her 





during our separation, which never exceeded a few 
days, as I was always permitted to go home after 
the morning service at church, on Sundays, and 
thus to spend the remainder of the day with the 
members of my own family, and this cherished 
object of my early affections, who was always. per- 
mitted to be with us. 

‘*There are many who will no doubt smile at the 
idea of love at such an age as this ; but the passion 
existing between us was as strong as it was pure, 
and was manifested by all the usual feelings that 
mark its existence in maturer age. It happened 
that the young lady was taken ill, and, when the 
intelligence was communicated to me, I was 
anxious to be permitted to visit her; but this 
being forbidden by the medical attendant, as 
likely to produce an excitement which might 
aggravate the fever under which she suffered, I 
became distracted, locked myself up in my bed- 
room, overcome with the most profound grief, re- 
fused all sustenance, was deprived of all sleep, and 
in a few days was reduced to the brink of danger 
myself,” 

Two years after this, when James Silk had 
arrived at the riper age of ten, he became 
enamoured of a Spanish girl, having in the 
meantime made two voyages to Lisbon, and 
been taken prisoner :— 


‘* For myself I was fortunate enough to be amply 
provided, not merely with abundance, but with 
even delicacies, from another source, The 
governor or superintendent of the prison had a 
handsome and dark-eyed young daughter about my 
own age—a little past ten years old—but in Spain 
girls at ten are as mature as English girls at sixteen. 
She occasionally attended the prisoners with their 
food, and conceived, as she afterwards confessed, a 
violent passion for me, which she found it impos- 
sible to control. I may observe that even in Eng- 
land I was considered to be a very handsome boy, 
and the charm of a clear complexion, rosy cheeks, 
light blue eyes, and light brown curly hair, so 
unusual in Spain, made me appear, it would seem, 
a perfect Adonis in her love-seeing eyes. She 
therefore revealed to me her inmost thoughts in her 
own impassioned language, which I had learnt 
during my voyages to Lisbon in conjunction with 
the Portuguese, and which I now sufficiently under- 
stood to comprehend every one of her burning 
phrases, impressed as they often were by kisses of 
the most thrilling intensity. By her kind hand I 
was furnished at every meal with all the delicacies 
of her father’s table, of which she contrived to ab- 
stract some portion daily ; and with an ingenuity 
which left all my inventive powers far in the rear, 
she contrived twenty times a day to find some pre- 
text for calling me out of the room for some pre- 
tended message or errand, to get a squeeze of the 
hand only if others were near, or if in any passage 
where we were not likely to be seen, a warm and 
fond embrace, by which she pressed me to her 
bosom as if never intending to relax her grasp, 
and kisses and tears rained in equal abundance. 

‘* At length the fascinated Sefiorita actually de- 
vised a mode of escape for me, and offered to ac- 


‘company me in my flight. But though I was scarcely 


less enamoured than herself, I had yet sufficient 
prudence left to think where we should go to escape 
detection and capture—how we should subsist, 
even if we were fortunate enough to elude discovery 
—and how I could answer to her parents and the 
authorities for yielding to an elopement under such 
circumstances. I was obliged therefore to tempo- 
rise with my tender-hearted Donna Isabella Do- 
lores (for such was her name), and, under pretence 
of waiting for some safer opportunity, to procras- 
tinate and defer what I had not the courage or the 
cruelty to oppose.” 

After an agreeable imprisonment of a few 
months, the captives were liberated for want 
of ‘sustenance, and the tender-hearted Donna 
Isabella Dolores was cruelly abandoned. 
“To her,” says the autobiographer, “the 
tidings came like a death-warrant, and its 
announcement was met with a shriek and a 








swoon.” Years flew on, during which time 
Master Buckingham gave up the sea, and 
was placed with a bookseller in Devonport, 
when at the age of fifteen he was suddenly 
stage-struck, and determined to write a 
tragedy :— 

‘‘ Having, on my frequent visits to the theatre, 
become acquainted with the manager, and admitted 
to the green-room and behind the scenes, and find- 
ing this a very agreeable relaxation after the 
drudgery of the day, I became so fascinated with 
the drama and all its accessories that I conceived 
the idea of becoming a dramatic author ; and read- 
ing with great diligence all the plays of Shake- 
speare, with those of Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Massinger, Deckar, Ben Jonson, and other an- 
cient writers, as well as those of Lee and Otway, 
and of Mrs. Inchbald, and all the moderns, I 
wrought myself up to the belief that I was fully 
competent to produce something original in a dra- 
matic form. The subject I selected was an imagi- 
nary invasion of Circassia by the Russians ; and 
the title of the piece was, The Conquest of Circassia, 
It was furnished with an ample number of charac- 
ters, with a principal hero and heroine of the con- 
quered tribes, something after the model of Rolla 
and Cora in Pizarro,—a play which, at that time, 
enjoyed immense popularity. It was written in 
blank verse, extended to five acts, with most 
elaborate provisions of scenery and costume, and 
engaged all the leisure I could command at inter- 
vals during about three months, the greater portion 
being written between midnight and three or four 
o'clock in the morning, in my soli bed-room, 
and by the flickering light of a single tallow candle, 
requiring perpetual snuffing,—as moulds, sperma- 
ceti,"“or wax were too extravagant luxuries for 
such a household as that of which I was then an 
inmate. 

‘* When the piece was finished, and had been 
gone over and corrected many times, I took it to 
the manager of the theatre, who promised to read 
it, and give it his best consideration. It was with 
him about a month, and was then returned to 
me, with the highest commendations on its ex- 
cellence.” 

Reversing somewhat the order of the poet, 
“from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 
he became suddenly moved to a sense of the 
vanity of all theatrical aspirations, and turned 
to what he terms the “ intense study of con- 
troversial divinity :”— 

‘*My repentance was most sincere, I deter- 
mined to begin a new life, and applied myself with 
all practicable diligence to the abandonment of my 
old connexions and the formation of new. Not 
being of a disposition then, any more than since, 
to take up opinions on trust, or to have sufficient 
reverence for authority as to be able to place entire 
reliance thereon, I read earnestly, not merely the 
Old and New Testaments, but all the commen- 
taries on them within my reach; and books of 
controversial theology soon became to me the most 
delicious food. I rose constantly in the morning 
at four o’clock, though not required to attend to 
business till nine, » a breakfasting at eight. I 
rarely ever went to bed till midnight, reading there- 
fore at least eight hours every day, attending wor- 
ship three times on Sundays, and twice and thrice 
on the evenings of the week ; so that in a year or so 
I had devoured perhaps a hundred volumes large 
and small, on fhe td no other subject having 
then the least attraction for me,” 


Pretty well this for a boy of fifteen; but 
Master Buckingham’s intense study of con- 
troversial divinity was not without some 
manifestation in public :— 

‘Soon after this an occasion arose in which a 
Calvinistic minister. Mr. Reece, a Welch gentleman 
of great theological learning and eloquence, whose 
ministry I preferred to all others because of its ab- 
solute and unconditional or uncompromising pre- 
destinarianisia, was taken suddenly ill, and he sent 
for me to take his place in the pulpit. I was not 
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then sixteen, and had never anticipated such an 
event. Instead of being, however, in the least 
degree embarrassed, I considered this to be a dis- 
tinct call from Heaven or an occurrence decreed, 
like every other, from all eternity, or before the 
foundations of the world were laid, and that I had 
no power to resist it. I went, without fear or 
hesitation, and (what now seems to me most mar- 
vellous) without the most remote idea of there being 
any presumption or impropriety in such a step, —-as- 
cended the pulpit with the firmness ofan apostle,— 
preached what was deemed and declared to bea 
powerful and convicting extemporaneous sermon 
on the principal texts of the 10th chapter of Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, and gontinued the subject 
on the evening of the same day.” 


“ But, alas!” says Mr. Buckingham, “ for 
r human nature! It would seem to be a 
san in mental, as it is in natural philosophy, 
that when the pendulum of the heart or mind 
is forced with great violence to the one side of 
the scale, the responding oscillation will carry 
it speedily to the opposite extreme: at least, 
I found it so it in my own case.” 

Our autobiographer quarrels with his mas- 
ter, the bookseller, and goes off to sea again 
in a ship of war, runs away from it in disguise, 
and, on once more reaching home, is tempted 
to try the law. This, too, after being articled 
for a year, during which time he confesses to 
being “ petted, indulged, and coaxed by the 
greatest personal kindness,” he also deserts, 
and the next few years of his life are passed 
in “the pursuit of pleasure in every accessible 
form,” including “ reading, visiting, music, 
amatory poetry, riding, and boating.” 

Such is the history, during his minority, of 
James Silk Buckingham, as told by himself. 
At “barely nineteen” he again falls in love 
and marries, the separate ages of the youthful 
couple “ being, as nearly as possible, the same 
as those of her present Majesty and Prince 
Albert at their nuptials.” Mr. Buckingham 
is ruined at the outset of his married career 
by the dishonest speculations of his guardian, 
and resumes his original sea-life. While in 
London, about this time, looking for a ship, 
chance led him to the door of a debating 
society, in which he for the first time became 
aware of his powers of oratory :— 


“During this my first visit to London, while walk- 
ing one evening along Piccadilly, I was attracted 
by a transparency over a doorway, on which were 
inscribed the words ‘British Forum.’ My curi- 
osity was excited to inquire of the doorkeeper the 
nature of the institution thus described, and I 
learnt from him that it was a public debating 
society, and that the admission was a shilling. 
Though I had but few shillings to spare, I could 
not resist the inclination to devote one at least to 
a visit to this place of entertainment, as I had 
never been present at any debating society before. 

“ T accordingly paid the admission fee, and, on 
entering, found a spacious and lofty room, well 
lighted, with from two to three hundred well- 
dressed laflies and gentlemen seated among the 
audience, and a sprinkling of working men in their 
undress costume. The chair was occupied by a 
grave elderly man; and, as the proceedings had 
not yet begun, he announced from the chair that 
the subject of debate for the evening was ‘ Whether 
celibacy is more favourable to the cultivation and 
concentration of the intellectual faculties, and 
therefore advantageous to the progress of discovery 
and improvement in art, science, and literature, 
than married life with all its cares and anxieties ? 


and whether a — number of examples of high 
n 


attainment could not be selected from history among 
the former than among the latter?’ 

‘There was some difficulty at first in getting an 
opener to the debate. At length, however, amiddle- 
aged man rose from among the audience, and de- 
livered @ very fair speech, as regarded its matter, 


in favour of married life; and the marks of appro- 
bation from the female part of the audience were 
frequent and hearty. He was followed by a tall, 
thin, nervous person, apparently about fifty, with 
a jerking movement of the limbs, and twitching of 
the head and face, not unlike what has been some- 
times remarked in Lord Brougham when in an 
excited state of eloquence. He undertook to de- 
fend the superiority of celibacy, which he did in a 
style of fluent delivery, cogent argument, and 
abundant examples by way of illustration that 
seemed to carry all before it. I had never before 
heard such speaking ; and though I could not divest 
myself of the idea that the pleader was not himself 
convinced of the truth of his position, but argued 
the matter as a paid counsel would do at the bar, 
it must be confessed that his oration made a deep 
impression on all who heard it, and it was impos- 
sible not to admire the extraordinary talent which 
it displayed. The orator resumed his seat amidst 
the loudest applause. 

**T deemed his views so erroneous, that, with 
the enthusiasm of a newly married husband— 
and a most happy one—I was strongly tempted to 
rise and reply, especially as there was a long pause 
without’ any speaker offering himself, and the 
chairman several times reminded the audience that 
any one was at liberty to take part in the discussion. 
But I shrunk from the idea of following such a 
man. I asked the person sitting next to me who 
the orator was, and he answered, ‘What! not 
know him? Why, that’s the celebrated John 
Gale Jones, the editor of the ‘ Independent Whig,’ 
the greatest thorn in the side of the Tories, who 
would hang, draw, and quarter him if they could.’ 
I was so unacquainted with politics, that I had 
never heard his name before, though I was a con- 
stant reader of the ‘Examiner,’ then recently 
established by John’ and Leigh Hunt, and ren- 
dered attractive to all lovers of wit, taste, and 
literature, independently of its bold assaults on its 
political opponents. 

‘*At length another arose, and then another, 
each speaking but for a few minutes, and each 
more feebly than the other, so that the meeting 
was becoming very dull, and the usual hour of 
adjournment had not yet arrived. Encouraged, 
therefore, by the mediocrity that had now tamed 
down the enthusiastic admiration of Mr. Gale 
Jones’s speech, I took courage and rose to defend 
the state of married life as infinitely superior in 
all respects to that of celibacy, even including the 
successful cultivation of the intellectual faculties, 
and the production of great works in literature, 
science, and art. I was listened to with great 
attention, much applauded on all sides, but espe- 
cially by the ladies, and after a speech of nearly an 
hour brought back the meeting to its original state 
of enthusiasm ; so that when the question was put 
from the chair, as it was too late for any one to 
follow me, it was carried in favour of Married Life 
by an overwhelming majority.” 


Mr. Buckingham worked for a short time 
in London as a compositor, and afterwards in 
Oxford, where he records the following anec- 
dote :— 

‘*While working at the Clarendon Printing 
Office, a story was current among the men, and 
generally believed to be authentic, to the following 
effect, Some of the gay young students of the 
university who loved a practical joke, had made 
themselves sufficiently familiar with the manner 
in which the types are fixed in certain forms and 
laid on the press, and with the mode of opening 
such forms for corrections when required; and 
when the sheet containing the Marriage Service 
was about to be worked off, as finally corrected, 
they unlocked the form, took out a single letter v, 
and substituted in its place the letter k,—thus 
converting the word live into like. The result was 
that when the sheets were printed, that part of the 
service which rendered the bond irrevocable, was 
so changed as to make it easily dissolved—as the 
altered passage now read as follows :—the minister 
asking the brid m, ‘Wilt thou have this 
woman to thy wedded wife, to live together after 








God’s ordinance in the holy state of matrimony! 
Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honour her, and 
keep her in sickness and in health: and forsaki 
all others, keep thee only unto her, so long ag ye 
both shall like ?—To which the man shall answer 
‘I will.’ The same change was made in the 
question put to the bride. 

‘It was said that the change was not discovered 
till all the sheets were printed off, and was then 
detected by the compositor who distributed the 
types: the whole of the sheets had accordingly tg 
be cancelled: but the real culprits were never dis. 
covered till they left the university, and then, when 
they were beyond the authority of the procto 


=. voluntarily confessed what they called their 
ar’ nt ” 


At length he obtains the spp laine of 
chief officer of a ship bound for the West 
Indies, and bids adieu to his young wife ina 
sonnet, of which we give the first and last 
stanzas :— 
“ FORGET ME NOT. 
“Forget me not! tho’ Fate’s decree 
Has torn me from thy bosom, 
And duty calls me far from thee, 
To cross a dangerous ocean : 
My soul shall smile at human fears, 
And ills that may beset me, 
While the fond hope my bosom cheers 
That tho’ between us billows roll, 
Thy fettered soul, 
Released by Love’s resistless power, 
Will sometimes stray 
The pledge to pay 
Thou gavest me in the parting hour, 
That thou wouldst ne’er forget me, 
“ But should our vessel prove a wreck, 
Or fatal balls fly near me, 
When bleeding on the gore-stained deck, 
With no soft hand to cheer me; 
While from me earthly prospects fly, 
oan hg ney en oom awaits omy 
ou ve m) expl $l, 
Yes! tay optrit sania shove 
To thee, my love! © 
*Twill fly to bid its last adieu: 
And then prepare 
To meet thee there,— 
In the fond hope that vow was true 
That thou wouldst ne’er forget me.” 

During the voyage honie Mr. Buckingham’s 
literary talent manifested itself in a manner 
that savours not a little of the marvellous, 
Owing to the captain and second officer being 
somewhat overfond of punch and sangaree, he 
had to take extra watch, and fell into a mes- 
meric trance, the result of which will doubt- 
less surprise many and entertain not a few:— 

‘In consequence of this I felt it my duty to re 
main on deck all night, keeping three watches in 
succession instead of one, and that too after a most 
fatiguing day in getting the ship fairly out of port, 
My fatigue was such as to reduce me almost toa 
state of insensibility ; though, when the morning 
broke upon us, and I heard the welcome sound of 
‘Starboard watch, ahoy !’—the summons for relief 
from the duty of the deck,—I seemed to feel a 
thrill of delight which gave me new life, though 
for a few moments only. And here I must record 
a singular psychological fact, unique in my own 
experience, though since appearing to me, 
what I have seen in others, to partake of the ns 
ture of a short mesmeric trance, 

‘«The log-slate was brought to me by the boy 
entrusted with this duty, to enter the course and 
distance steered, and the usual remarks of the 
watch for subsequent entry into the regular log- 
book of the ship. I was then seated in my own 
berth, intending to turn in and get some rest; and 
I sat with my pea-jacket still on, and wet to the 
skin from the constant squalls of wind and rain 
during the night. I made the proper entries with 
the pencil, and fell asleep seated on the chest i 
my berth, with the slate in my hand; and four 
hours afterwards, when it was my turn to be 2 
deck, I was found in that position, sleeping 
as heavily as death. Being roused by constast 
shaking, I changed my wet clothes, and went bn 
deck to resume my duty. 

‘Tt is custo at sea for the log-slate to be 
handed to the officer who has charge of the log 
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book to transfer the entries from the one to the 
other; after which the slate has to be cleaned and 
hung up in its usual place under the companion 
hatchway for the entries of the ensuing watch. 
When the second officer had made his entries, 
therefore, he cleaned that side of the slate, but on 
turning to the other, he found some verses there, 
which he knew to be in my handwriting, and he 
brought the slate to me to know whether this might 
be cleaned off alse. I was perfectly amazed at 
what I saw; the writing was certainly mine, and 
the words forming the heading of the verses, 
‘Starboard watch, ahoy!’ I well remembered as hav- 
ing caused me a thrill of inexpressible delight ; but 
of the lines that followed I had not the most dis- 
tant recollection. They had emanated, it was clear, 
from my brain, and expressed no doubt the genuine 
feelings of the moment; but I was as utterly un- 
conscious of their being written by me, as a clair- 
voyant in a mesmeric trance is of what has been 
said and uttered during its existence, after he has 
been awakened from it. The lines, however, were 
copied by me from the slate on paper, and when 
shown, after our return to England, to Mr. Dale, 
a music-seller in the Poultry, he thought they 
would become popular as a sea-song if set to music. 
He accordingly engaged Mr. Charles Horn, then a 
rising young composer, to execute this task. It 
was published by Mr. Dale,—had a good run,— 
was sung at several places of public entertainment, 
—and from a printed copy of the words and music 
now in my possession, I am able to present the 
following version of this unconsciously- written 
effusion :—- 
“sTARBOARD WATCH, AHOY! 


% 

“ At midnight’s dark and dreary hour, 

Deserted e’en by Cynthia’s beam, 
When tempests beat, and torrents pour, 

And twinkling stars no longer gleam, 
The weary seaman, spent with toil, 

Hangs on upon the weather shrouds, 

And Time’s slow progress to beguile, 
Sings, as he views the gathering cloud, 

‘Starboard Watch! ahoy!’ 
CHORUS, 
“ But who can speak the joy he feels, 
While o’er the foam his vessel reels, 
As his tired eyelids slumbering fall, 
He ronses at the welcome call 
Of ‘ Starboard Watch, ahoy !’ 
Il. 
“ With anxious care he eyes each wave, 
That swelling threatens all to o’erwhelm, 

And his storm-beaten bark to save 
Directs with skill the faithful helm. 

With joy he drinks the cheering grog, 
*Mid storms that bellow, loud and hoarse; 

With joy he heaves the reeling log, 

And marks the distance and the course, 
CHORUS. 

“ But how much greater joy he feels, 
While o’er the foam his vessel reels, 
As his tired eyelids slumbering fall, 
He rouses at the welcome call 
Of ‘ Starboard Watch, ahoy!’” 


While wandering about London on his re- 
turn home, Mr. Buckingham meets with a 
famous prize-fighter of that day, and a curious 
narrative follows of his history :— 


“A few days after this, an opportunity pre- 
sented itself of our seeipg the most popular prize- 
fighter of the day,—young Gully, who had just 
beaten the champion of England, Gregson, in a 
terribly bloody encounter, and was to show him- 
self at his own house to his admirers, as soon as 
the cuts and bruises he had received in the contest 
were sufficiently healed. At that period Gully 
kept a small public-house, under the sign of the 
Plough, in Carey-street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and 
thither we repaired on the first day of his exhibi- 
tion. In him we'saw a tall handsome young man, 
of about twenty-one years of age, his head fear- 
fully battered, many cuts in his face, and both 
eyes recovering from intense blackness, but full of 
gaiety and spirits at his late triumph; he wore a 
little white apron before him, after the manner of 
landlords, and served his visitors with whatever 
drink they required; while his young wife, an 
exceedingly pretty woman, though of the St. 
in the most 





smiling and gracious manner, her victorious hus- 
band and his visitors. The rounds of the battle 
were detailed to us with great minuteness, and the 
only thing my Portuguese friends seemed to regret 
was that they were not spectators of so exciting a 
scene, 

“ And here I must anticipate the order of 
events for the purpose of mentioning another 
occasion on which I met Mr. Gully, at an interval 
of many years, but under such a change of cir- 
cumstances to us both, as neither could then have 
dreamt of. In the year 1832, or thereabouts, the 
young Lord Milton, heir to the Earldom of 


Fitzwilliam, came of age, and, according to the 


custom of that princely family, a grand entertain- 
ment was given at their seat of Wortley House, 
near Rotherham, in Yorkshire. It had been the 
usage on all previous occasions to invite to such 
entertainments all the notabilities of this the 
largest and wealthiest county in England, and 
especially all the members for the three ridings of 
the county, with all the members for the boroughs 
within their limits; and as it is characteristic of 
aristocratic life and manners to adhere as much as 
possible to ancient precedents, this usage was con- 
tinued in the present instance, though the recent 
Reform Bill had brought a large number of new 
members into Parliament, who would hardly have 
been invited to Wentworth House as private indi- 
viduals. As I was at that time one of the 
members for the newly enfranchised borough of 
Sheffield, I received an invitation as matter of 
course, and went with my colleague on the even- 
ing appointed to share in the Fitzwilliam hospi- 
talities, The scene was one of the most splendid 
I had ever witnessed. The spacious mansion was 
one blaze of light, the park itself through which 
it was approached was brilliantly illuminated, and 
there were more than five hundred carriages that 
had already set down their company, though it 
was yet only ten o'clock, and the arrivals con- 
tinued incessantly till midnight, the guests dis- 
persing only at five in the morning. 

“* At the head of the staircase on entering the 
grand saloon, stood Earl Fitzwilliam to receive his 
guests, to each of whom he had something kind 
or complimentary to say ; and as I had the plea- 
sure of being personally known to his lordship 
before this visit, my reception was very cordial 
and gracious. There were already about two 
thousand persons assembled in their gayest apparel ; 
with a blaze of diamonds and jewellery, espe- 
cially on some of the elderly ladies, whose natural 
beauty having departed, was sought to be re- 
placed by artificial attractions, in which rouge, 
false hair, and other auxiliaries were used, to har- 
monise with an openness of neck and bosom, that 
was anything but appropriate. Among the 
groups, however, that passed from room to room 
in the general promenade, there was one that 
attracted universal attention. It was formed of 
three persons—the central one, a fine, manly, 
athletic, yet well formed and graceful figure, and 
resting on either arm two of the loveliest women of 
all the assembled multitude, about eighteen and 
twenty years of age, dressed in plain green velvet, 
without a single ornament or jewel of any kind, 
but with such exquisite figures, beautiful features, 
blooming complexions, bright eyes, and rich and 
abundant hair, as might make either of them a 
worthy representative of the Venus of Cnidus, of 
Medicis, or of Canova. They wereso little known 
that the question was perpetually whispered, ‘ But 
who are they ?—who can they be?’ They received 
as much attention from Earl Fitzwilliam as any 
other of the guests, and this only heightened the 
curiosity to know from whence they came, as they 
were evidently ‘ unknown to the county gentry.’ 
At length it was discovered that they were Mr. 
Gully, the ci-devant prize-fighter, and his two 
daughters! He was then member for Pontefract, 
had acquired a large fortune, and most honourably 
it was believed, on the turf, being an excellent 
judge of horses,—had purchased a large estate, and 
was living in a style of great elegance at Hare 
Park, near Pontefract, respected by all his neigh- 
bours. Such a contrast as this scene presented 





to that of Mr. Gully at the Plough public-house in 
Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, five-and-twenty 
years before, or to myself working as a compositor 
in the Clarendon Printing Office at Oxford, and 
living in a garret at a rent of eighteen-pence a 
week, appeared to me sufficiently striking to justify 
this departure from the natural order of the narra- 
tive, and the anticipation of events as I have 
described them.” 


Here for the present we must pause. Mr. 
Buckingham’s autobiography is too curious 
in detail to be passed hurriedly over. 








History of the Origin, Formation, and Adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, 
with Notices of its Principal Framers. 
By George Ticknor Curtis. Vol. I. Low, 
Son, and Co. 


American Liberty and Government Ques- 


—_ By Thomas Ryle. Longman and 


0. 

Wiru the history of the American States, 
both before and after the Revolution, the 
work of Mr. Bancroft has made English 
readers familiar. But while in that and other 
books are found full details of the causes, 
events, and results of the War of Indepen- 
dence, a constitutional history of the new, Re- 
ublic has not till now been written. The 
ate Daniel Webster planned such a work, 
and having heard of Mr. Curtis being engaged 
in a similar undertaking, he sent for him 
during his last illness, and gave him advice 
and encouragement to proceed. “ You have 
a future; J have none. You are writing a 
‘ History of the Constitution.’ You will write 
that work; I shall not. Go on, by all means, 
and you shall have every aid that I can give.” 
Such was Mr. Webster’s injunction, delivered 
with great earnestness and solemnity, as re- 
ported by Mr. Curtis. The work will be 
completed in two volumes, of which the first 
embraces the constitutional history of the 
United States, from the commencement of 
the Revolution to the assembling of the Con- 
vention of 1787, with notices of the principal 
members of that body. The sien volume 
will be devoted to the description of the pro- 
cess of forming the Constitution, the record 
of the debates preserved by Mr. Madison, 
and the official Journal of the Proceedings. 
We give the author’s general remarks on the 
necessity that had arisen for a Constitution, 
and the aspect in which it is regarded by 
good republicans :— 

“The Constitution of the United States is a 
living code, for the perpetuation of a system of 
free government, which the people of each suc- 
ceeding generation must administer for themselves. 
Every line of it is as operative and as binding to- 
day as it was when the government was first set 
in motion by its provisions, and no part of it can 
fall into neglect or decay while that government 
continues to exist. The Constitution of the United 
States was the means by which republican liberty 
was saved from the consequences of impending 
anarchy ; it secured that liberty to posterity, and 
it left it to depend on their fidelity to the Union. 
It is morally certain that the formation of some 
general government, stronger and more efficient 
than any which had existed since the independence 
of the states had been declared, had become neces- 
sary to the continued existence of the Confederacy. 
It is equally certain, that, without the preservation 
of the Union, a condition of things must at once 
have ensued, out of which wars between the 
various provinces of America must have grown. 
The alternatives, therefore, that presented them- 
selves to the generation by whom the Constitution 
was established, were either to devise a system of re- 
publican government that would answer the great 
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purposes of a lasting union, or to resort to some- 
thing in the nature of monarchy. With the latter, 
the institutions of the States must have been sooner 
or later crushed ;—for they must either have crum- 
bled away in the new combinations and fearful 
convulsions that would have preceded the establish- 
ment of such a power, or else they must have fallen 
speedily after its triumph had been settled. With 
the former alternative, the preservation of the 
States, and of ail the needful institutions which 
marked their separate existence, though a difficult, 
was yet a possible result, 

‘*To this preservation of the separate States we 
owe that power of minute local administration, 
which is so prominent and important a feature of 
our American liberty. To this we are indebted 
for those principles of self-government which place 
their own interests in the hands of the people of 
every distinct community, and which enable them, 
by means of their own laws, to defend their own 
particular institutions against encroachments from 
without. 

‘Finally, the Constitution of the United States 
made the people of these several provinces one 
nation, and gave them a standing among the 
nations of the world. Let any man compare the 
condition of this country at the peace of 1783, 
and “agro 3 the four years which followed that 
event, with its present position, and he will see 
that he must look to some other cause than its 
merely natural and material resources to account 
for the proud elevation which it has now reached. 

‘* He will see a people ascending, in the compa- 
ratively short period of seventy years, from an atti- 
tude in which scarcely any nation thought it worth 
while to treat with them, to a place among the four 
principal powers of the globe. He will see a na- 
tion, once of so little account and so little strength 
that the corsairs of the Mediterranean could prey 
unchecked upon its defenceless merchantmen, now 
opening to their commerce, by its overawing diplo- 
macy and influence, an ancient empire, on the op- 
posite side of the earth we inhabit, which has for 
countless ages been firmly closed against the whole 
world. He will first see a collection of thirteen 
feeble republics on the eastern coast of North Ame- 
rica, inflicting upon each other the manifold injuries 
of rival and hostile legislation ; and then again he 
willbehuld them grown to be a powerful confederacy 
of more than thirty States, stretching from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, with all their commercial in- 
terests blended and harmonized by one superintend- 
ing legislature, and protected by one central and 
preponderating power. He will see a people who 
had at first achieved nothing but independence, and 
had contributed nothing to the cause of free govern- 
ment but the example of their determination to 
enjoy it, founding institutions to which mankind 
may look for hope, for encouragement, and light. 
He will see the arts of peace—commerce, agri- 
culture, manufactures, jurisprudence, letters—now 
languishing beneath a civil polity inadequate and 
incompetent, and now expanding through a con- 
tinent with an energy and force unexampled in 
the history of our race,—subduing the farthest 
fecesses of nature, arid filling the wilderness 
with the beneficent fruits of civilization and Chris- 
tianity.”’ 

After this grandiloguent flourish, the title 
of the other work prefixed to this notice may 
ae somewhat presumptuous. Yet an 

nglishman may fairly inquire whether the 
vaunted Constitution of the United States 
does secure to the people all the blessings 
. which its panegyrists proclaim. The author 
of ‘ American Liberty and Government Ques- 
tioned’ affirms that the theory of that Con- 
stitution is far better than its practice. He 
shows that the progress and prosperity of the 
Union is chiefly owing to physical causes 
which no political circumstances could greatly 
affect. A population principally derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon race, on a boundless conti- 
nent, with all kinds of wealth, and every 





facility for industrial and commercial pursuits, 





could not fail to become great under any 
political constitution. But, amidst the general 
prosperity, there is room for asking such 
questions as these :— 


‘*Since the United States have become populous, 
wealthy, and ultra-democratic influence has become 
supreme,—have the laws been respected and en- 
forced? Has freedom of speech and pen been tole- 
rated ? Have religious worship and opinions been 
protected ? Has a slandering, defamatory, corrupt- 
ing press been restrained? Are the higher arts 
fostered? Has property its reasonable influence ? 
Does the genius, the virtue, the worth of the 
country, receive a proper encouragement, respect, 
and consideration? Have the superior wisdom 
and greatness of the nation a fitting voice in her 
councils? * * yi 

‘Ts the patriotism of democtacy of a deep, self- 
sacrificing character? Does this government in- 
spire sentiments of religion, of truthfulness, of 
justice? Does it generate a respect for that which 
is worthy of it? Does it conduce to habits of rea- 
sonable obedience, docility, and gentleness of be- 
haviour? Does it tend to the virtue of moderate 
desires? Does it promote physical health, cheer- 
fulness, and rational contentment? ‘Does it refine 
the manners, soften the heart, discipline the mind, 
and regulate the passions ?” 


These are the subjects which Mr. Ryle 
discusses, in a fair and temperate spirit, in 
his work; not with any design to censure 
the American people, but to present their 
real social and political condition as a warning 
to those who are discontented with our own 
constitution, and to show how much England 
is worthy of being loved, with all her faults, 
when contrasted with the best of other coun- 
tries. Here are some of the fundamental 
objections to the American system of govern- 
ment :— 


«« Wewill include our objections under two heads. | 


Firstly, the complete dependence of the government 
on the lower classes of society, and its inevitable 
consequence, inferior talent, honesty, and principle 
in its composition, also the low and bad example it 
offers to the public. Farther, a want of wholesome 
respect for government produces a want of whole- 
some self-restraint in the people. 

‘* Under the second head, the unchecked tyranny 
of the lower classes, and imperfect liberty as a con- 
sequence. They have all the power, and naturally 
abuse it. The laws cannot be executed, nor jus- 
tice obtained if it does not suit their pleasure or 
caprice. 

“‘There are no greater tyrants in the world than 
those who use power with coarse or unprincipled 
hearts and uncultivated minds, Their understand- 
ings may be clear, but their feelings are uncivilized 
and unrefined. 4 is ae 

“In our judgment, American government is in 
a false unnatural position. It is the body placed 
over and ruling the head. We know the result of 
this in individual man. It is the social pyramid 

laced on its apex instead of its base. It is the 
limited knowledge and coarse passion governing the 
enlarged intelligence, calmer reason, and virtue of 
the nation. It is the lower civilization swaying 
the higher. It is inferiority governing superiority, 
the result being discontent in the former, disgust 
in the latter, and demoralisation in both. Such 
policy we may fairly question, even for favoured 
America ; we do not think we should gain by 
copying it.’ 

Mr. Ryle examines many of the practical 
abuses and wrongs to which the people of the 
United States are subject, but we confine our 
notice to one subject which at present is 
attracting much attention—the newspaper 
press. After stating that the first great evil 
is “the Government,” which raises the un- 
principled scum to office, rather than the 
more worthy “salt” of mankind, he pro- 
ceeds :— 
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‘«The second great corrupting cause is the licen. 
tious press. In America there are many journals 
and periodicals that would do honour to any land; 
but alas! these are few compared to the legion of 
half-penny firebrands, in bad small print, with 
calumny, slander, licentious tales, party faction, 
and demagogism for their principal stock in trade, 
From this foul source, the general information, 
knowledge, and literary taste of the ‘ majority’ js 
almost entirely taken. Mr. Everett, the American 
minister at London, said of these publications, If 
cheap they can be called which begin by costing a 
man his eyes and end by perverting his taste and 
morals.’ Fenimore Cooper, in his work ‘The 
American Democrat,’ thus speaks of the press of 
the United States :—‘This is a terrible picture to 
contemplate ; for when the number of prints is 
remembered, and the avidity with which they ate 
read is brought into account, we are made to per- 
ceive that the entire nation, in a moral sense, 
breathes an atmosphere of falsehoods. 

‘“« «There is little use, however, in concealing the 
truth ; on the contrary, the dread in which public 
men and writers commonly stand of the power of 
the press to injure them, has permitted the evil to 
extend so far, that it is scarcely exceeding the 
bounds of a just alarm to say, that the country 
cannot much longer exist in safety under the 
malign influence that now overshadows it. P 

* 


‘* «The press tyrannises over public men, letters, 
the arts, the stage, and even over private life, 
Under the pretence of protecting public morals, it 
is corrupting them to the core, and under the sem- 
blance of maintaining liberty, it is gradually estab- 
lishing a despotism, as ruthless, as grasping, and 
one that is quite as vulgar, as that of any Chris- 
tian state known. With loud professions of free- 
dom of opinion, there is no tolerance; with a 
parade of patriotism, no sacrifice of interests ; and 
with fulsome panegyrics on propriety, too fre- 
quently no decency.’ ” 


It may be useful at present to cite the 
opinion of one of our own countrymen, who 
will not be accused either of general illibe- 
rality of sentiment, or of prejudice against the 
American character—Charles Dickens :— 

‘* But the foul growth of America has a more 
tangled root than this; and it strikes its fibres 
deep in its licentious Press, Schools may be 
erected, east, west, north, and south, pupils be 
taught and masters reared, by scores upon scores 
of thousands,—colleges may thrive, churches may 
be crammed, temperance may be diffused, and 
advancing knowledge in all other forms walk 
through the land with giant strides,—but while the 
newspaper press of America is in or near its present 
abject state, high moral improvement in that 
country is hopeless. Year by year, it must and 
will go back; year by year, the tone of public 
feeling must sink lower down; year by year, the 
Congress and the Senate must become of lessaccount 
before all decent men ; and year by year, the memory 
of the great Fathers of the Revolution must be 
outraged more and more in the bad life of their de- 
generate children. ... . When any man, of any 
grade of desert in intellect or character, can climb to 
any public distinction, no matter what, in America, 
without first grovelling down upon the earth and 
bending the knee before this monster of depravity, 
when any private excellence is safe from its attacks, 
when any social confidence is left unbroken by it, 
or any tie of social decency and honour is held in 
the least regard—when any man in that free 
country has freedom of opinion, and presumes to 
think for himself, and speak for himself, without 
humble reference to a censorship which, for its 
rampant ignorance and base dishonesty, he utterly 
loathes and despises in his heart,—when those who 
most acutely feel its infamy and the reproach it 
casts upon the nation, and who most ‘denounce it 
to each other, dare to set their heels upon, and 
crush it openly in the sight of all men, —then I 
believe that its influence is lessening, and men are 
returning to their manly senses. 

«While that press has its evil eye in every house 
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and its black hand in every appointment in the 
state, from a president to a postman ; while, with 
ribald slander for its only stock in trade, it is the 
standard literature of an enormous class, who must 
find their reading in a newspaper, or they will not 
read at all, so long must its odium be upon the 
country’s head, and so long must the evil it works 
be plainly visible in the Republic.” 

This is the press which in England we are 
now called upon to admire and to imitate. 
We would fain hope that a sounder and 
healthier public opinion will prevent English 
journalism from running to the same excess 
of licentiousness; but the danger is great, 
and the state of the American press ma 
afford warning to our legislators to retain 
reasonable checks upon a power which, if once 
let wholly loose, will be beyond the reach of 
any constitutional restraint. Mr. Ryle’s book 
is a well-timed and useful publication, de- 
serving the serious study both of the rulers 
and the people of this country. 








The Secret Marriage; or, Contrasts in 


Life. By Miss F. Williams. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

The Wife's Trials: a Novel. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Thorney Hall: a Story of an Old Family. 


By Holme Lee. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Some Account of Mrs. Clarinda Singlehart. 
By the author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ Hall, 
irtue, and Co. 
Willy Reilly and his dear Coleen Bawn: a 
Tale. By William Carleton. Hope and 


Co. 

‘Tue Secret Marriage’ is one of the best of 
the novels of the season. Although it con- 
tains few characters or incidents of striking 
originality, there is displayed much dramatic 
skill in the management of the story, and the 
boldness of some of the scenes, and the vigour 
of some of the descriptions raise the book 
above the level of cntionne female novels. 
“ Real life!” exclaims one of the heroines of 
the tale, on taking up a book thus character- 
ized,—“a tale of real life! I call that a 
stupid title. I’m sure it must be a stupid 
book. I don’t want to know what everyday 
scenes of life are, as if we did not all see 
enough of them, each in his own private 
home.” In something of the spirit of this 
remark is the whole story of ‘The Secret 
Marriage’ founded. The commonplace events 
of real life are not too much meddled with, 
and the reader is kept continually on the 
verge of the romantic and the improbable—a 
course by which interest is effectually sus- 
tained, if practical usefulness is not equally 
considered. On this matter of novels and 
their subjects some conversation takes place 
m one of the early chapters of the Sak. 
Clara Lisle says to Annie Mowbray, who had 
thrown aside the tale of ‘Real Life,’ and was 
sketching a portrait of her friend :— 


“ *T believe your great virtue, or perhaps foible, 
for the are nearly allied, is credulity, Annie. I 
really th ink you could be interested in the most 
romantic improbability which came within the 
range of possibility. Merely the shadow of truth 
passing over an incident would colour it sufficiently 
for your belief.’ 

“Quite right! What is the use of being an 
author, if people know all you are going to say 

ore you write? Of course, virtue, suffering, 
morality, and kindness, are all right, proper, ne- 
cessary! They understand these things; and in 
general, when they profess to write only a novel, 


do like to be startled, interested, excited, when I 
profess to amuse myself.’ 

“© Very naturally, with your quick fancy and 
impetuous feelings ; but do not let your imagination 
run away with your pencil while you are drawing 
my pera have flattered me a little too 
much.’ 

“‘ ‘Never fear ; that is impossible! You know 
I think you perfect; mind, manner, features, 
figure—you are my beau idéal of a happy young 
married woman; in short,’ replied Annie, with 
a quick, merry laugh, ‘you have nothing to wish 
for.’ 


‘That does not prove that I am happy, though, 
certainly.’ 

‘¢T am not logically inclined this beautiful 
morning, dear Clara, so let us talk without reason- 
ing. You work; I draw; and as to ‘real life,’ 
it may return to the oe Poe my full per- 
mission. Poor authors! ow I pity them. 
What annoyances they subject themselves to! 
Their pet passages are always pulled into shreds, — 
their sprightliness often voted flippancy ; the ludi- 
crous, vulgar; the pathetic, overstrained—senti- 
mental! Opprobrious terms! ‘While the fastidi- 
ous public declare they will throw the book into the 
fire, if the heroine turn out unhappily, and that 
the conclusion of a marriage is so very common- 
place. I see no alternative! no redress !’ continued 
Anne, laughing. 

‘< «How fond you are of extremes! Light and 
shade alone, you know, will not compose a picture. 
You must have many intermediate tints, to perfect 
the whole. Change—progress—is what we expect 
and look for in life. Besides, do you not remember 
the fable of the man and his ass, and the story of 
Apelles, the painter? -The author of ‘real life,’ 
you may be certain, did not expect to please every 
one; and if he has kept the topics of homeopathy, 
hydropathy, mesmerism, spirit-rapping, &c., in due 
subjection, some among the public will be kind 
enough to be perhaps quietly interested, amused, 
even benefited by this ‘ real life.’’ 

“ «Very true—quite incontrovertible ; but still, 
dear Clara, I will keep to my own poor little opi- 
nion. Its title alone tells me it is not a book in- 
tended for the perusal of those who have youth 
and light hearts to recommend them; so I shall 
leave it for such contented, quiet, industrious, 
married people as you and Sir Harry Lisle. You 
are so provokingly staid and sensible. Now don’t 
you wish Sir Harry were here to take your part” 

‘«*¢Do you really expect me to answer such a 
question?’ replied her friend, while a bright colour 
rose in her cheek, and her heart leaped for joy at 
the idea Annie’s words suggested. ‘He may be 
here to-day—this very evening! though it is cruel 
of you to try and disturb my resolution not to pic- 
ture to myself the moment of his arrival until I 
know he is near me in this very house.’ 

‘*¢No, you are not apathetic, I know; though, 
but for that pretty blush, which you could not sup- 
press, some would not have given you credit for 
the feelings you are trying to hide in your child’s 
pelisse! It isso very natural—no, very allowable, 
I suppose, is a better word—to be fond of one’s 
husband. Is it not?’ 

“¢ You are alittle tormentor,—you have no pity ;’ 
yet a smile she could not suppress accompanied 
these words, which Clara felt was a permission for 
further investigation of feeling by which Annie 
would undoubtedly profit. Nor was she mistaken. 
Clara was not spared the analysis of her hopes, 
fears, or longings; but suddenly Annie’s mood 
seemed changed as with affectionate earnestness 
she exclaimed— 

*¢*T do hope all you wish for will be granted, 
my dearest Clara! Now, if we had but a little 
influence over one of Aladdin’s wonderful slaves, 
we might learn how far Sir Harry is from us at 
this moment. Do you know I am half ashamed 
of owning to you, who have, I feel, so little sym- 
pathy with my foibles, that the dear old ‘Arabian 
Nights’ are still high in my favour. To be sure, 
the princesses are ———- beautiful, the princes 
always young and rich, the uncles invariably cruel 





they do not interfere with the moralizing world. I 





perhaps there is a little sameness now and then ; 
but then that is like ‘ real life ;’ while there is such 
a charming variety of dervishes, genii, and sweeps, 


at——_ 


























































‘¢«That you would like to live in an enchanted 
world, and bid adieu to everything like the prose 
of life, and touch each object with your magic 
wand? I perfectly understand your meaning. 
But, Annie,’ and now Clara’s gentle voice spoke 
from and to the heart, ‘you are but a young, 
foolish, happy girl, and know not ‘real life,’ 
otherwise you would not so impetuously disclaim 
all affinity with its cares and responsibilities, 
its positive and negative enjoyments.’ 

“¢Qh! if you are serious,’ and Annie’s voice 
assumed a mock solemnity, ‘I must explain my 
meaning. I am only speaking of the events of 
everyday life as not being suited to form an inter- 
esting book for an idle moment. Decidedly the 
most romantic possibilities are most suited to the 
richness of my fancy—scenes of knight-errantry 
which carry one far away into the glorious times 
of chivalry—that redeeming light in the annals of 
the dark middle ages. But novels which profess 
to carry out some moral idea—for instance, the 
virtue of endurance, its pains, penalties, and re- 
wards—read too like a sermon for me!’” 

We do not further follow this lively dia- 
logue, but the conclusion, as pronounced by 
the more staid and sensible of the speakers, 
is, “that many scenes of real interest are at 
this moment passing in the world, capable of 
inspiring a depth of feeling, which the roman- 
tic improbabilities of a mere novelist’s imagi- 
nation would fail to excite.” All this dis- 
course about Truth and Fiction cleverly 
prepares the reader for the recital of the 
trials and adventures through which Clara 
Lisle is made to pass. Of the nature of these 
we do not give any hint to our readers, but 
merely extract one passage in which occurs 
the explanation of the title of the novel :— 


“‘The Count quietly continued the unwonted 
occupation in which his wretched wife had found 
him engaged. 

‘““* Astounding!’ His dark eyes were im- 
movably fixed upon a small document which his 
eager hands at that instant unfolded. 

‘* It was the certificate of a marriage, bearing 
date some fifty years previous, signifying that the 
Roman Catholic Church had united, in the bonds 
of holy matrimony, Francis, second son of Sir Gerald 
Lisle, of Ashton Park, and Lucilla Bertoldi, of the 
city of Vicenza. 

‘‘This document, folded up with the greatest 
care, had evidently been placed for safety long 
years ago amongst files of other papers, chiefly 
letters, signed with the respective names of Francis 
and Lucilla. 

‘* The Count hastily perused and examined each 
sheet, until he was surrounded by an unfolded 
mass of papers, vestiges, reminiscences of days 
gone by—of an attachment, and a union hitherto, 
probably, all but unknown. 

“For a moment, nature usurped authority over 
art. It was with unfeigned interest that the Count 
called upon his wife to participate in his surprising 
discovery. But she returned no answer. 

‘* Before him was a mass of evidence, that the 
former possessor of Casa Ferrata, the good English 
Cardinal, with whose memory so many acts of 
kindness and generosity were associated, had been 
secretly married before he entered the Romish 
Church and the priestly profession! ‘And here,’ 
exclaimed the Count, speaking to himself alone, 
‘is theclue to another mystery—the young English- 
man who married the Lady Beatrice Gonsalvi was 
none other than the legitimate son of the Cardina 
himself, and Lucilla Bertoldi. Here is the certifi- 
cate of his birth, the names of his sponsors! Won- 
derful to think that it was parental affection that 
watched over the destinies of an apparent stranger, 
and that offered protection and an asylum to the 
unfortunate ! No wonder that a home was 













and jealous, the sultans passionate and despotic— 


to his own grandchild, the orphan Ormond reville 
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at Casa Ferrata! No wonder that on his death- 
bed, my former padrone confided this precious 
grandson to the care of his own nephew, Sir 








no longer unintelligible. This is the box he spoke 
of! His conscience smote him. He fancied it 
filled with golden treasure, and therefore he pos- 
sessed himself of it, and the secret, of which he 
was the faithful custodian, must then have been 
this very marriage! Eh, my old friend! What 
would you say if you could rise up from under the 
mausoleum yonder, where your ashes aré supposed 
to rest in peace in single blessedness? Now I 
comprehend the meaning of those mysterious con- 
ferences with your English nephew, which my 
youthful ingenuity could not penetrate. 

“* ‘Yes; and Sir Harry Lisle knew that he was 
entrusted with the care of his own young relative, 
with his handsome Italian face! Fool that he was 
to have lost his life in trying to save him. Had 
he perished, that fair inheritance of Ashton would 
indeed belong to his daughter ; but now, now! I 






ness, his timidity, his irresolution to her, 





















































novels of fashionable life are constructed, 














































tion of Seabrooke Priory, the chief scene of domestic adversity was met :— 
the story :— 





























—for, except the foundations, few traces of its Hugh, in the house of a rising merchant. 












































whose walls had echoed many a sigh of regret, for those he loved to plead against it. 
































of more modern times, received its reeling occupant ine Rewded 
through the various stages of debauchery, from | "Obs Deyone. 












































with many, which spread over nearly a page, 
with numerous parentheses and interminable 
explanations and comments. If the writer 

















than boarding-school misses, there must be 























the bulk of ordinary novels of each season 
composed :— 

“What had been Miss Tod’s object in thus risk- 
ing the loss of one who was a mere puppet in lier | was gone. 
hands? Surely it would have been more to her 
advantage had she, by kindness and sincerity, 
established a claim to the friendship of one who 
was so easily influenced through her affections, and 
of whose generosity she had received so many sub- | relatives and friends fall into misfortune. 
stantial proofs’—As if Miss Dormer’s friendship, 
er the patronage of Lady Ernest West could have | London; and, though 
satisfied the newly-roused ambition of Rachel Tod! 













































































No; she played for a higher stake; she played for 
Lord Ernest himself, whose vacillating and feeble | vided in a vei 
character was as clearly written on all his acts to | Had I seen Harley resigned I could have bome up 
Harry Lisle. Ah! my father’s dying words are | her keen eye, as if he had been one of those pre- | better; but his health was evidently suffering fron 
posterous figures who go about encased in adver- | his depressed state of mind, and new anxiej 
tisements—for even so did he advertise his weak- | agitated me. 


‘* But before this notable plan was, or could be, 
perfected—for hesitation and obstinacy are often 
companions—and Lord Ernest was not easily to be 
persuaded or even advised—Captain Dormer 
returned from his cruise, and being good-looking, 
wealthy, and heir to a baronetcy, appeared to | galling way. 
Rachel a much more promising speculation than | vent our change of fortune from pressing tee on 
the dreamy, sentimental, and by no means hand- | his notice. 
some, Lord ; in short, she made a mistake, which 
people engaged in schemes should never think of 
committing—she fell in love with the Captain, | so that when he came home to tea, nothi 
really and bona fide in love! How could she be so 
simple! while he only amused himself with her, 
and read her, as plainly as she read Lord Ernest.” | machinery which 


the children did not suffer through the change; ~ 
see my way clear to the obtaining that comfortable | The author would probably have been more | when I saw my husband gradually restored to 
revenge I have long secretly desired.’ ” — = her story been com — into 
‘ : ? i is the case with ‘ Thorne 
The story of ‘The Wife’s Trials’ is of a} SNS ony Ue, 28 IS y 
less exciting kind than the title might lead ve _ Thane ee ce ey: sok at books tone Reiniindin. * 
the reader to expect. Some good scenes and | °' |. wea ee oes See ee ee ee 
well-drawn characters there are, but the nality in this novel, wh they will be pleased 
greater part of the materials of the book are both with the ree and with ‘the ivy / i” | has established a = reputation by several 
of the kind with which nine out of every ten peg iting EE wre slang ee sag ; : 
shown, however, in bringing the scene bg the | volume the scene is laid not in old his 
sy : : i i Nant Pierce ‘eal ti in the ‘ Life of Mary Powell’ 
hile the styl tly too diffuse. W. exploits and sufferings of the gall torical times, as in the ‘ Life of Mary Powell, 
disposed, however, to lay this to the account | 8° Beat a8 Sebastopol and Scutari. Where | or the ‘ Colloquies of Edward Osborne, butis 
of inexperience, rather than want of ability ; the interest of real os Fong intensely absorb- a tale of last century, bringing vividl before 
and greater art in composition may be ac- | ing the effect of putting any of its details | us the quiet incidents of English domestic 
uired where there is the amount of talent | 2° the form of fiction is weak and unsatis- | life, as they befell, the sister of a country 
isplayed in some parts of this book. For factory. With this exception the plan of the clergyman. It is not so much in the con- 
the sake of the writer, therefore, rather than book 4 good, and the sty : he one aa. struction of a story that this writer excels, as 
of our readers, we select two short extracts in Instea ° Id re to Gay Of The melee eee - : ‘ P Beis 
which some of the faults of style are conspi- | ™& 7 ents of the story, we give one pas-| in which the details are presented with life. 
cuous. Here is part of the opening deserip- | "8° wae Coates. Che. See. Ss. ee 


— 
party, we took possession of the abode he had pro 
melancholy and despondent spirit 


anxieties 
It was many weeks before he became 
like himselfagain. Men cannot fall into an entj 
new routine of duties, as women, from their mop 
pliant natures, can easily. It was very hard for 
him to become a servant again, after having bee 
for years a master; and, though he did not com. 
plain, I knew the feeling irked him in the mog 
At home we did our utmost to 
on 


His salary was very limited, and could 
afford us but one attendant; yet, in his daily ab. 
sences, we contrived to get through all the work, 
bat 
quietness, order, and smiles met him: perp 
less he was saved some pain, by never seeing the 
produced them. I was : 


strength and spirits, nothing was wanting to my 
comfort. It is certainly true that externals, short 
of actual privation, have very little influence on 


The next novel before us is by a writer who 


works of unusual merit. In the present 


in the charming pictures of particular scenes 


like truth. How pleasing, for instance, is 
the sketch of the mother of Clarinda Single. 


‘* At last, to my surprise, and not a little to }:hart, the heroine of the tale :— 
“The Priory, though still-so called, was no more ialig oer ge: Hea namie pe Ne arn “John Burrell, who continued to visit at the 
the Priory of past generations than if it had ual é ‘ th oe f e tion, through | Bouse, told Mrs. Singlehart, in confidence, that 
actually been razed to its foundations and rebuilt | 22VIn8 received the olier of a situation, i. pa William was universally liked and respected lly 
. . . Oxford by his intimates, though they occasion: 
original arrangement were lefi—passages along — reas, | oo the a we had gathered smoked fim ; meantime, the psi this young man 
which many a holy man had glided with thoughts b or yrs. cos * “T felt a pe es Cape oe saw of Clarinda, the more he admired her; he 
fixed on sacred subjects, had since resounded with | P&t  t “ epee “ee = “ ioe _ ae ae knew not by what processes her mind had been 
the warlike tread of him whose trade was slaughter, smeaaee es “se ‘a. feet on ¥/ = e the | formed—he only became interested and captivated 
and whose thoughts were of deeds of violence and | "T° T him 1 sealarecllimers é Sa the ‘coange by what it was. 
blood—the spot were the simple cells had stood, | P@e@ him tess eee Seer Sey We se ‘* Her little library reminded him, in its wig, « 
. . ment, of that of Leonora in the ‘Spectator.’ In 
many a groan of remorse, many an agonised cry —_ eed — bv tr J Beart ~— +e a recess facing the parlour-door were onal shelves, 
for pardon, when the overburthened spirit must ‘rel > : hin gis meet Reams my eee d the lower range containing the ‘Arcadia,’ the 
speak or die ; adorned now with the rude luxury | (°° nS Se ae ee ae ‘Faery Queen,’ early editions of Shakspeare, Mil 
them—while Providence ieft me that, I heeded “ 


ton, Cervantes, and Defoe, and some weighty trea- 


‘ : +d i tises on divinity, flanked by a couple of China jars 
tipsy excitement to the most degraded state of t ons oa —_— little Ruth was ——— filled with dead autos, rye of similar 
drunken insensibility, and resounded with ribald | ‘°° ™©: 2°p, She was too young to be; but there vases, but of a smaller size, stood sentries over the 
jests or fierce imprecations.” was a gentle, considerate love in her winning ways 
that gave balm to my heart often, when any weak- and a couple of tea-cups, of the most delicate porce- 
The last sentence is a short one compared | ness or failing courage oppressed me. Talk and lain ‘fevered in thal ceabern bounded Ga aa 
strive as I would, I could not but feel this second or teem hi whic a eae tndes dry small volumes 
start wanted that fervent hope, that confident ex- that have ma dhe teomiel oak af tdail 
pectation of success which cheers us on in our fresh 3s wae want of Mrs + ha glehart’s daily occupa: 
aspire to please any higher class of readers | youth; and Harley felt it more painfully than I. | 4: 4 dust these precious relics with an old, but 
But that strong necessity urged, I might have been extremely fine cambric handkerchief, as well as the 
other topics, and a terser style, than appear me Se ante aad down — 1 Sie, | Dresden figures on the high mantelpiece ; after 
in the following average page of the story of | V7.1. me etrength hoith iota orgs, | Which she attended to her birds, dormice, and 
‘The Wife’s Trials.’ Yet of such staple is | 474°.) gt : nory ns), | squirrel ; and then sate down, pretty nearly ex 
cient for the day of trouble; but with my child’s haubted. to read the Pusliie and: Lesstes Ot Oe 
eyes looking confidingly, lovingly, into mine, and day. Some fancy-knitting was always at.hand on 
his little hands clasping my neck, my heart dilated her little japan table, to take up when visitors 
with new fortitude, and the momentary weariness if 


prose works of Addison, Cowley, Shenstone, &.; 


dropped in; but her real pleasure was in making 


. : clothes for the juvenile and infant poor, which she 
sg sunt Thomasine wrote to as kindly and cheer- | ya, singularly dexterous in contriving out of frag- 
ingly. She doubted not that we should be found ments.” Claritids read beside her, and sometast 
equal to every occasion. The excellent old lady | 004 her to sleep. when she generally left her in 
had not lost her faith in us: as some do wher their P 


charge of a faithful servant, while she took a little 


“A night of pourin g rain greeted our arrival in exercise ;—she then returned to her post. 


ugh met us, and did his| Oneof the chief points of the tale is the dis- 
utmost to infuse a spirit of cheerfulness into our | appointmentof this John Burrel, who wished 
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marry Clarinda, but foolishly left the issue of | Now Willy’s drest from top to toe all in a suit of green, 
his pro to an expected reply to a written 
offer which ge ang age He — oe 7 a Foillard’s daughter, was she heiress to a crown. 
another, and sett ing in the same vl age as e Judge he said, ‘This lady being in her tender mm 
‘s old college companion, the following | Reilly has deluded her, she will declare the truth.’ = 
th cccssment one daw took place, without ikea moving beauty bright, before him she did 
any interruption of the friendship which 
had taken the room of nearer love towards 


Clarinda :— 


me, 

«She stood to him in the position of a woman | The villain came amongst us to disgrace our family, 
he had once deeply loved, to whom he cm paid And by his base contrivances this villany was planned ; 
the highest compliment that can be paid by man, : ; 
and which, he had had reason to suppose, she had The lady with a tear began, and thus replied she, 
received with neglect, contumely, and ingratitude. 

“ Without any explanation to soften and efface 


ful friendship that one human being could bestow 


on another. 


“Clarinda revolved all these thoughts in deep 
and almost melancholy silence, but a melancholy | And when we are a-partin 
that had a luxury in its submissiveness that no | Ifyou have got them, Reilly, pray send them home to me: 
worldly cheerfulness could bestow. Burrell sat | TMey'te poor compared to that true heart which I have 

ually immersed in thought. f sta 
= rl ddenly he said, pom ved g from his recumbent There is a ring among them I allow yourself to wear, 
posture and inclining towards her, ‘Clarinda! you 
Why did not you then?’ 

‘“‘The deep, honest feeling in his tone penetrated i 
her soul, and removed every barrier but that of a | Then out spoke noble Fox, ‘You may let the prisoner go, 


son ° ° : The lady’s oath has cleared him, as the Jury all may know: 
dignified modesty not incompatible with frankness. | she has released her own true love, she has er we his 


seem to like me now. 


“¢T always did like you, Mr. Burrell.’ name; 

“«Then, why—why—’ half starting up, and in | May her honour bright gain high estate, and her offspring 
great agitation, ‘did you never answer my letter?’ rise to fame! 

“After a short pause, ‘I did answer it,’ said 
she, sweetly smiling. 


your answer ?’ 


“Hush, Mr. Burrell—sit down again. 
over now—has been over, between us, long ago. are meen : 
Dear, good, malaprop William pocketed it with- religion and politics, in bygone times. 
out my knowledge, intending doubtless to post it ; 
I found it in his old coat- 
pocket with the seal unbroken, the first night I 
came to Maplestead.— 

—“*‘John !—John Burrell! what mean you, to rature. Triitbner and Co. 
God overrules all | TH1s little volume contains a classified list of books 
Only think how happy and com- | in all departments of literature and science pub- 
fortable we all are, together!’ ” 

: : ears. The arrangement is most distinct and con- 

pear gn his. mn of ——- eel vaniee for venient the publications being classed 
perience, and in his present novel he The under the following heads :—1, Theology; 2, Juris- 
story of ‘Willy Reilly and his Coleen Bawn’ prudence; 3, Medicine and Surgery; 4, Natural 
is founded on a ballad which, in a variety of 


forms, is said to be widely popular in Ireland. | History; 10, Geography ; 11, Military and Naval 
As the author says it has not been in print, | Sciences ; 12, Politics; 13, Useful Arts; 14, Belles 
We give the version as arranged by him from | Lettres; 15, Fine Arts; 16, Music; 17, Freema- 
oral tradition, as being the best introduction | "ry; 18, Mormonism; 19, Spiritualism; 20, 
to his book :— 
“Oh! rise up, Will 
Imean for to go wit 
To leave my father’s 
And away goes Will 


—and forgot to do so. 


weep and break my heart ? 


second causes ! 


well-defined and interesting subject. 


Throng’ 


h shady groves and valleys all d in; i i 
But her father followed after wha mt pe a, 2 accounts for this, and many Se ee 
; en was poor Reilly and his dear Coleen Bawn, 
t's home then she was taken, and in her closet bound, 
Poor Reilly all in Sligo jail lay on th . 
bar of justice before the Judge he’d stand, 
g but the stealing of his dear Coleen Bawn. 
Now in the cold, cold iron, my h 
1 y hands and feet are bound 
Pd handcuffed like a murderer, and tied unto the ground; 
ut all this toil and slavery I’m willing for to stand, 
ill hoping to be succoured by my dear Coleen Bawn,’ 
The jailor’s son to Reilly goes, and thus to him did say, 
Net you must appear this day, 
r you never can withstand ; 
r your dear Coleen Bawn, 
oung Reilly, last night that I did hear, 


Till at the 
For nothin 


get up, Willy Rei 
great Squire Foillary 
I'm afear'd you'll suffer so 


‘This is 


the new: 
The lady's oath will 
If that be so,’ says Re 
Still hoping to be succoured 





All is 


Reilly, and come alongst with me, 

you and leave this counterie, 
dwelling, his houses and free lands ’— 
ly Reilly and his dear Coleen Bawn, 


They go by hills and mountains, and by yon lonesome 


by my dear Coleen Bawn,’ 


His hair hangs o’er his shoulders most glorious to be seen ; 
He’s tall and straight, and comely as any could be found, 


If I don’t get satisfaction I will quit this Irish land.’ 


‘The fault is none of Reilly’s, the blame lies all on me: 


So spare the life of Reilly, let him leave this counterie,’ 


pounds, 


‘Good my Lord, I gave them him as tokens of true love; 
I will them all remove : 


given to thee, 
With thirty locket diamonds well set in silver fair, 


And as a true-love token wear it on your right hand, 


foreign land.’ 


light on Irish life and manners, as well as 








; NOTICES. 
Triibner’s Bibliographical Guide to American Lite- 


lished in the United States during the last forty 


History ; 5, Philosophy and Mathematics ; 6, Edu- 
cation; 7, Philology; 8, Modern Language; 9, 


Guide Books, Maps, &c.; 21, Periodicals. The 
books under each head are arranged in the alpha- 
betical order of the names of the authors. The 
proportion of works in general literature, under 
the head of Belles Lettres, is smaller than we 
might have expected. The amount of literary 
contributions to newspapers we suppose partly 


list first appeared in that form. The few works 
on Freemasonry, Mormonism, and Spiritualism do 
not deserve the prominence of separate classifica- 
tion, and might be grouped, with other special 
publications, under the common head of Miscella- 
neous. An Appendix contains a list of American 
Libraries, an account of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, with list of works published by its funds, and 
a notice of the American Exploring Expedition of 
1838—1842, with the list of the magnificent series 
of works in which the results of that national 
undertaking are recorded. Some introductory 
chapters present a brief and comprehensive survey 
of American literature from the earliest period 





I forced him for to leave his place and come along with me; 
I loved him out of measure, which has wrought our destiny,’ 
this galling impression, he had, as time had skinned Then out bespoke the noble Fox, at the table he stood by, 
over the wound, forgiven her supposed offence, =. — — on — extremity, 

become reconciled to her, friendly with her, defe- | c° 220g ® man fon ‘ove 18 @ murger you may see, 

rential to her judgment, partial to her tastes, obe- | , ; 
dient to her most slightly expressed wishes, and wa Lord, he stole from her her diamonds and her 
partial to her society beyond that of all others, en- | Gold watch and silver buckles, and many precious things, 
riching her with the highest, purest, most delight- | Which cost me in bright guineas more than five hundred 


Pm 
I will a the life of Reilly should I lose ten thousand 


That you may think on my broken heart when you're ina 


The — to the popular legend are not 
7 ’ .__ | more than are legitimate in a work of fiction, 
‘He started up. ‘Then why did I never receive | and the author delineates the various charac- 
ters in a manner which throws fair historical 


condition of book-publishing, and also of journalism 
in the States. To English readers much of the 
matter in this introduction will be new, and the 
volume altogether is an acceptable and useful pub- 
lication. A copious Index facilitates reference to 
the Catalogue raisonné of published works. 


7 spore there, my heart’s delight and dear Coleen Notes on the Management of Chronometers, and 
wn 


the Measurement of Meridian Distances. 


‘Oh, gentlemen,’ Squire Foillard said, ‘with pity look on| Captain Charles F, A. Shadwell, R.N. Potter. 


To instruct intelligent naval officers in the various 
applications of chronometers, not only for pur- 
poses of ordinary navigation, but for higher scien- 
tific uses, in the design of this able and practical 
treatise. By following the directions given by 
Captain Shadwell, those who are moderately ex- 
pert in computation, and who devote sufficient 
attention to the study of the principles involved in 
the necessary observations and calculations, will 
readily acquire skill in accurate and systematic 
measurement of chronometric differences of lon- 
gitude or ‘‘meridian distances.” Many hints and 
directions on this subject are scattered in books of 
navigation and surveying, and in scientific periodi- 
cals, and the more important of these are here 
collected and arranged in a form convenient for 
study and for reference. The book also contains 
all necessary and useful information as to the 
custody and management of chronometers. It 
is a valuable addition to the works connected with 
practical navigation, and with the advancement of 
geographical and hydrographical science. Captain 
Shadwell has already published various Tables, 
the utility and correctness of which are recognised 
by scientific men. 

The Occult Sciences. Sketches of the Traditions 
and Superstitions of Past Times, and the Mar- 
vels of the Present Day. Griffin and Co. 

In this volume, which forms part of the cabinet 
edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Metropolitana,’ are 
collected notices of a variety of subjects, the pro- 
vince of which is on the border land between 
science and superstition. Augury, magic, witch- 
craft, fascination, mesmerism, spiritualism, and a 
multitude of other topics connected with physical 
research or with psychological experience, are here 
fully and systematically discussed. The volume is 
a repertory of curious information, and some 
parts of it afford most entertaining and interesting 
reading. The work is the joint production of the 
Rev. Edward Smedley, M.A., W. Cooke Taylor, 
LL.D., the Rev. Henry Thompson, M.A., and 
Elihu Rich, Esq., by whom the volume is edited, 
the contributions of each author being marked. 
Experimental Researches in Electricity. By 
Michael Faraday, F.R.S. Vol. 3. Taylor and 
Francis. 

By the collection and republication of Mr. 
Faraday’s ‘Experimental Researches in Elec- 
tricity,’ an important benefit is conferred on 
science, while a wider appreciation of the value of 
his observations and discoveries is secured. The 
papers contained in the present volume include the 
series of researches recorded in the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions,’ from 1846 to 1852, with miscel- 
laneous papers on electricity from the ‘ Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Institution,’ and ‘ Philosophical 
Magazine.’ The researches on the magnetic and 
diamagnetic condition of bodies, on lines of mag- 
netic force, and on the magnetization of light, 
have opened up new and striking subjects of in- 
vestigation. Among the miscellaneous papers are 
some of the lucid expositions delivered in the 
theatre of the Royal Institution, in the style of 
popular, yet strictly scientific instruction, for 
which Mr. Faraday is above all others distin- 
guished. The ‘Experimental Researches on 
Electricity,’ as presented in the present work, are 
among the most important and remarkable contri- 
butions to physical science of modern times. 





SUMMARY. 

A veRY good map of Europe in 1855, with de- 
scriptive letterpress, prepared for the new edition 
of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ (A. and C. 
Black), is published separately. A smaller map 





down to our own day, with notices of the present 


exhibits the electric telegraph lines, and the prin- 
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cipal fortresses and fortified towns. The letterpress 
contains statistical information, territorial, politi- 
cal, and economical, concerning each country of 
Europe. 

In a tale entitled The Exile, by Philip Phos- 
phorus (Bosworth), the scene is laid in the north 
of Germany during the sixteenth century, and the 
author skilfully introduces much correct informa- 
tion as to the history and the manners of the con- 
tinental nations of Europe at that period. In a 
work of fiction of this kind, there is opportunity of 
treating of various matters relating to national 
institutions and habits, which are rarely referred 
to by formal historians, and the story of the exile 
presents many good sketches of the transition period 
of European society, when the age of romance and 
of superstition was passing away. The events of 
the Dutch War of Independence, in the time of 
Philip TI., form a prominent feature of the book. 
A Romance of the Bush, by E. P. R. (Blackwood 
and Sons), contains sketches of colonial life in Aus- 
tralia, by a lady who lived some years in that 
country. It is a well-written little book, and gives 
a lively picture of some scenes of bush life. A 
Transatlantic tale, A Long Look a-head ; or, The 
First Stroke and the Last, by A. 8. Roe (Triibner 
and Co.), presents lively and unexaggerated pic- 
tures of every day life in the ordinary circles of 
American society. A good deal of information is 
given about the religious parties and opinions 
chiefly in vogue in the United States. 

The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 
edited by Dr. William Smith (Walton and Ma- 
berly), has reached its twelfth quarterly number, 
and the alphabetical contents are brought down to 
the article Nasamones. There is no article of 
marked prominence in this number, but on referring 
to some of the short notices, we find that the same 
care and accuracy are shown, which in earlier por- 
tions of the work secured the praise of classical 
scholars. The abundant references to authorities, 
modern as well as ancient, distinguish the work 
above all previous publications of the class. 

A Reply to Lord Lucan’s Speech on the British 
Cavalry at Balaklava, by a Cavalry Officer (C. 
Evans), gives a very different account of matters 
from that which was. laid before the House of 
Lords in the gallant Earl’s speech, since published. 
The cavalry officer makes statements and brings 
charges, which, if authenticated by his name, would 
receive general attention. The writer thinks that 
Lord Lucan ought to have rested satisfied with the 
milder reproach of having acted under misconcep- 
tion of orders, and would have done wisely in not 
attacking Lord Raglan for his ‘‘ calm and dignified” 
letter to the home authorities, Non nostrwm tan- 
tas componere lites ; and we leave the matter to the 
judgment of military readers. 

A Letter on the Reform of the Army, in connexion 
with that of our public schools and universities, 
addressed to Lord Palmerston (Bell and Daldy), 
contains various suggestions deserving the consi- 
deration of those a are interested in the ques- 
tion of army reform. The subject is ably discussed, 
as seen from an academical point of view; but 
there are also political and military considerations, 
the difficulties presented by which were stated by 


Lord Palmerston in the last debate in the House 
of Commons. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Armstrong’s (Rev. C. E.) Tar of the Last War, ie 8vo, 5s. 6d 
Buckingham’s Court of George IIL. Vols. 3 and 4, £1 10s. 
Carter (B. B.) on the Nervous System, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Cloneurry’s (Lord) Life, royal 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Coghlan’s Guide to Paris, 18mo, cloth, new edition, 2s. 6d. 
Combe’s (G.) Elements of Faosnsingy, 8th edit., 12mo, 3s. 6d, 
Cruise of the Yacht Maria among the Feroe Islands, £1 1s. 
Cumming’s (Dr. J.) St. John, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
_—_—————_— Lectures for the Times, new ed., feap,, 5s. 
Curteis’s (Rev. G. H.) Spiritual Progress, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, new ed., £1 1s, col., £1 11s. 6d. 
D’Aulnoy’s (Countess) Fairy Tales, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Domville’s (Sir W.) The Sabbath, Vol. 2, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Eadie’s (J.) Divine Love, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Fresenius’s (Dr. C. RB.) litative Analysis, 4th ed., 9s. 
Gibb’s & .) Gothic Architecture, folio, cloth, £1 3s. 

Glen’s (W. C.) Poor Law G ian, 12mo, cloth, 8s. 6s, 
Greenfield’s (Rev. W. F.) Exercises in Arithmetic, 12mo, 3s. 
Guesses at Truth, 2 vols., feap., cloth, new ed., 10s, 





Hammond’s @) Practical Stenographer, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Howitt’s (W.) Boy’s Adventures in Australia, new ed., 4s, 
Imperial Gazetteer, 2 vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 15s. 
Jobnston’s (J.F.W.) Instructions for the Analysis of Soils, 2s, 
Katie Stuart, 2nd edition, feap., cloth, 6s. 

Montgomery’s Poetical Works, Vol. 4, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
Napoleon ILL, 12mo, boards, 1s, 6d, 

Ogilvies, feap., boards, 2s. 

Priest’s (J.) Thoughts on Life, post Svo, cloth, 4s, 

Sinclair’s Beatrice, feap., boards, 2s, 

Smith’s (Capt. B.) Irrigation, 2 vols,, 8vo, new ed., £1 10s. 
Stephens’s (H.) Yester Deep Land Culture, post 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
Stories of New England Life, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Sunbeams for Little Children, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

Sutton’s Corot rps Process, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Swiss Family Robinson, new edition, feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Thirlwall’s Greece, 8vo, cloth, new edition, Vol. 4, 7s. 6d. 
Tupper’s (A. F.) Lyrics, new edition, feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Von Andlan’s Key to the German Language, 2nd ed., 3s. 6d. 
Waterston’s (W.) Manual of Commerce, new ed., 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Wickenden’s (Rev. F.) Adventures of Frank Ogilby, 7s. 








THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE Fellows of the Zoological Society will learn to 
their astonishment, at the Anniversary General 
Meeting, to be held on Monday, that notwithstand- 
ing the prosperous state of their income, which has 
increased under the vigorous management of Mr. 
Mitchell from 8000. to 16,000/., yet the ex- 
penditure of the past year has exceeded this amount 
by more than 2000/., and that the funded capital 
has been sold out to the almost nominal limit of 
26351. to meet the deficiency. A protest was made 
against this condition of things by Dr. Gray, 
keeper of the Zoological Department of the British 
Museum, at the last Meeting of the Council, and 
some alterations were suggested to be made in the 
administration of affairs, which appear worthy of 
prompt consideration. Dr. Gray shows in his pro- 
test, which has been printed for private circulation, 
that the annual expenditure of the Society during 
the last three years has exceeded the amount of in- 
come by an average of 27131. perannum. But the 
real state of the case is this,—the Society has ex- 
pended that amount per annum, over and above its 
income, out of its funded capital, in the construc- 
tion of permanent works, For our own part; we 
agree with the Secretary in the opinion that the 
composition from Life Fellows, amounting at the 
close of last year to 11,780, may be more profitably 
invested in sustaining the attractions of the garden, 
than in being laid up in the public Funds; but we 
do not mean that there should be no funded capital 
at all. The Society must reduce its expenditure 
immediately to the extent of 2000J. a-year to balance 
its present income, and if its income for 1855 fall 
short of that of 1854 it will find itself in a very 
unpleasant predicament. In the present aspect 
of public affairs, the Society ought at once to pre- 
pare for the emergency of a very considerable fall- 
ing off in their income for the present year; and 
we think the following views from Dr. Gray’s pro- 
test should not be lightly regarded :— 

‘*The expenditure of the Society, even supposing 
that an income approaching to that of last year 
should be continued, ought to be so reduced as not 
to exceed 12,0007. per annum. The estimate of 
the year ought therefore to be reduced to 10, 0000. ; 
for 20001. are as narrow a margin as could be left 
for the supplementary expenditure certain to be 
incurred after the estimate has been agreed upon. 
The estimate of this year is calculated at 14,000/., 
and to my proposals for its reduction the Secretary 
has simply replied that it cannot be done. I believe, 
however, that it could be effectually accomplished, 
if the following reductions were carried out, and a 
due economy practised by the Council in the 
management of the funds. 

‘*First,the number of the animals should be greatly 
reduced, especially of those on the one hand whose 
cost of keep is high, and on the other whose zoolo- 
gical interest or popular attraction is small. The 
mere number of the specimens has little influence 
on the number of visitors. The mass of the public 
only require fine specimens of certain popular 
animals, and occasional novel attractions. Our 
own conviction that this is the case is most decidedly 
proved by our advertisements. The doubling of 
the number of animals exhibited would not, in my 
opinion, bring a single additional visitor; neither 





would its reduction by a very considerable numby 
induce a single person to refrain from visiting th 
collection. It is obvious at least, that all tho 
should be parted with that are never shown to the 
public; and yet there are many specimens for which 
the Society incurs heavy expenses, both in 

and attendance, which have never been remove 
from the yard. To the argument that some of thes 
animals are kept for scientific students, I reply, 
that for this purpose many individuals of the san 
kind cannot be required; while to the statement 
that it is desirable that many specimens of som 
kinds (the eland for instance) should be retaing 
for the purpose of breeding, with a view to ther 
introduction for agricultural purposes, I answer, 
that before we put ourselves to great e for 
such a purpose, some probability should be show 
that the animal in question is more profitable fe 
economical objects, more hardy, or more easily kept, 
than the domestic animals which we at preset 
possess, or that it has some other valuable quality 
which is only to be brought out in a domesticated 
state. Naturalists, however, sometimes har 
curious notions on points like these. M, Isidor 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire has lately attempted to prow 
that horse-flesh is a good and nutritious food; but 


he has failed to show that horses could be bred aul | 
fattened for the market at a cheaper rate than shep | 


or oxen; and until such is proved to be the cum, 
neither horses nor elands will be cultivated for th 
purposes of food. Lastly, to the assertion thatit 
is profitable to the Society to keep large numbens 
of certain species for the purpose of selling ile 


young ones bred from them, I answer, that although | 
visitors may be interested in seeing young lion 
tigers, elephants, and a few other animals of pop: / 


lar notoriety, Ido not believe that even in ti 
case it is any appreciable source of profit; whik 
with regard to a multitude of other animals, eae 
cially of the hoofed kinds, which are largely br 
by the Society, taking into consideration the a 
of food, attendance, and house-accommodation, i 
cannot be doubted that they cost greatly more tm 
the price they fetch. This, therefore, is no wll 
reason for keeping more specimens than are requitd 
for the legitimate purposes of the Society, oft 
too to the exclusion from public view of other kins 
more generally interesting. ; 

“ Secondly, so large a sum of money having bea 
expended in buildings, no new building ought # 
be undertaken until the reserve fund has been t 
placed. If the foregoing suggestion is carried at 
and the stock is reduced, a smaller amouitd 
accommodation will be required. New buildiag, 
too, are the less necessary, as those which alr 
exist are by no means occupied to the full extett 
Thus the Museum, one of the largest building 
the Garden, and applicable to many purposes bs 
been closed to the visitors, and used only as a Wat 
house for the last three years. The late Hummy 
Bird House has, since it was vacated by Mr, Gout, 
been occupied by the parrots and a few other sual 
birds, which only partially fill it. The old 
House, so attractive previous to the rey 
large new one, has for some years been sem 
nai for purposes of exhibition. Indeed, I consid 
that it has been one of the great errors of mang 
ment to construct separate buildings for each ania 
or class of animals as it occurred, instead aki 
erections that would be useful for various ai 
The same tank serves in Paris for the el 
hippopotamus. We have within the last few 
incurred great expense in building an Ourang’ a 
House and a new Snake House; and since 0 
buildings have been finished we have had ono 
men of the former, while the snakes have a0 


nearly so attractive as they were in the old Rept 
House. 
‘Thirdly, the whole business of the Soc 


should be ‘conducted at the Gardens. It ## 
deniable that the Council would be able oat 
at much more satisfactory decisions if theit 

ings were held on the spot, and with all th if 
of the Society within call, The attention i 
Secretary would be less distracted; the ore 
the servant whose business it is to Pale oa 
from the Gardens to Hanover-square would b 
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illance of the servants generally would be 
ee comb, securing greater efficiency ; and 
the large expenditure incurred on the house in 
Hanover-square would be got rid of. To the Fel- 
lows at large this arrangement would manifestly be 
more convenient, as they would be enabled to 
transact their business at the office while visiting 
the Gardens: and I cannot attach any weight to 
the objection that it might be inconvenient to 
some embers of the Council, inasmuch as the 
chief duties of the Council being connected with 
the Garden, none are really qualified for the office 
who do not frequently visit that establishment. ; 

“Jt has been said that the ‘Evening Scientific 
Meetings would not be well attended if held at the 
Gardens. I cannot doubt that they would be 
better attended than they have been in Hanover- 
square for the last two or three years. The 
number of Fellows attending at these meetings 
seldom exceeds 6 or 8, and sometimes there are not 
more than half as many, the greater part attending 
as a duty, with the view of preventing the meetings 
from dropping altogether, and quite as ready to 

orm that duty in the Regent’s Park as at 
or theanllg Indeed, since the year 1850, 
when the publication of the ‘Proceedings’ fell into 
arrear, the interest of these meetings has been 
greatly diminished. Should this objection, how- 
ever, be considered a valid one, permission could 
easily be obtained for holding the scientific meetings 
in the rooms of some other scientific society for a 

erate rent. 

inn the entire expenditure of the Society 
ought to be brought under the inspection and 
control of the Council; the accounts more fully 
and completely audited; and no account paid 
until the order of Council directing the expenditure 
is produced. At every meeting of the Council are 
read requisitions for brushes, sawdust, envelopes, 
and other trifling articles, and these are verified by 
the signatures of the Head Keeper or the Secretary, 
and confirmed by that of the Chairman of the 
Council ; but no requisition is brought before the 
Council for any of the contracts for the supply of 
provisions to the animals; for the purchase of 
plants for the Gardens; or for the repairs of build- 
ings, painting, &c., in fact, for all the large expen- 
diture of the Society, amounting to several thou- 
sands of pounds annually. The bills for these 
large outlays are audited by a Committee of Audi- 
tors independent of the Council, and not forming 
any part of it, who have no knowledge of, and do 
not seem to consider it their duty to inquire into, 
the authority by which the bills so presented to 
them were incurred, or whether they have been 
sanctioned by the Council or not. And it is the 
practice of the Council to direct that cheques be 
signed for the accounts so passed by the Audit 
Committee without further inquiry or observation. 
I feel convinced that if the bills were audited in 
the first instance by a Committee named by the 
Council from its own body, the Audit would be 
much more effectual and complete. As Members 
of the Council, they would have an opportunity of 
knowing how and why the expense had been 
incurred, and would be careful to ascertain that it 
had been properly sanctioned. There are » besides 
many bills, such as the accounts for buildings, 

ich are presented at once to the Council for 
payment, without having even been submitted to 
pe — Committee, or been in any manner 
audited. 

“Indeed the General Audit of the Society's 
Accounts appears to me to be in a most unsatisfac- 
tory state. By the By-Laws the Auditors are 

to be appointed at a General Meeting by 

the Members present. In practice a list is made 
out by the paid Officers of the Society, and pro- 
posed to the meeting for its adoption; and for 
some years past the names of the same Fellows 
will be found constantly recurring in the list. I 
beg that it may be observed that in this, as well 
‘in my other remarks, I am not objecting to 
individuals, but simply stating my objections to 
I believe to be a careless and imperfect 
system of administration, We are no doubt 
Steatly indebted to the gentlemen who have 


devoted so much of their time to the tedious 
business of auditing our accounts ; but the system 
which has been gaining ground, of recurring over 
and over again to the same names, has had the 
effect of excluding the Fellows at large from 
taking part in the Annual Audit; and the Council 
cannot fail to have observed that they have not of 
late years received from the Auditors any of those 
powerfully urged economical suggestions which 
that body were formerly accustomed to press upon 
the consideration of the Council, and which might 
under present circumstances have been attended 
with so beneficial an influence on the Finances of 
the Society. 

‘While speaking of Committees, I may call the 
attention of the Council to a curious anomaly in 
respect to the duties of one of the most important 
of these. With singular inconsistency, the 
purchase of animals is referred to a standing Com- 
mittee, while the sale of animals is entirely con- 
ducted by the Secretary, and frequently without 
any reference to the Council until after the sale 
has been effected. It is obvious that the sale of 
animals, often amounting to more than 1000J. 
within the year, is of equal importance with the 
purchase, and ought to be placed under the same 
control.” 

We quite agree with Dr. Gray that the business 
premises of the Society should be at the Gardens, 
and that the scientific meetings should be held in 
the meeting-room of some other Society. But the 
truth is, the scientific business of the Society is 
neglected, and its publications are becoming most 
inconveniently more and more in arrear. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THz recommendation of the leading men of 
science to appoint Sir Roderick Murchison to the 
office of Director General of the Geological 
Survey, vacant by the death of Sir Henry de la 
Beche, has been forwarded to the government, and 
we trust it will be responded to with promptness. 
It was signed by the Presidents of the Royal, 
Linnean, Geological, and Geographical Societies, 
and by all the chief representatives of the different 
branches of science relating to the service. Sir 
Roderick had no thought himself of coming for- 
ward to fill this appointment, but having passed 
the greater part of his life in the practical illustra- 
tion of those principles on which the institution is 
founded, he could not resist the appeal which has 
been so specially and urgently made to him by a 
numerous body of men of scientific eminence. 

The Cambridge University Bill has been intro- 
duced and favourably received in the House of Lords, 
but we refrain from any detailed remarks, as it is pro- 
bable that alterations and amendments of the mea- 
sure may take place during its progress, Any change 
in the constitution of the University could scarcely 
fail to be for the better, but there is not much ground 
for general congratulation on the amount of reform 
now contemplated. The principal feature of Lord 
Cranworth’s Bill is the formation of the new 
governing body, a council of sixteen members, 
four heads elected by heads of houses, four pro- 
fessors, four regent and four non-regent members 
of senate, elected, not by the graduates, but by 
the heads and governing bodies of colleges. The 
real internal improvements in university education 
and discipline will be the gradual work of the new 
council, the composition and mode of election of 
which does not, we fear, give good hope of academic 
reform such as is required. The danger is that 
improvements will be delayed until the Universities 
have lost the position once occupied by them, and 
their due influence on national education. In 
Lord Lyndhurst’s eloquent and able speech, he 
stated that when he first entered public life, one 
half of the members of the Houses of Parliament 
had been educated at Oxford or Cambridge, whereas 
now he believed not one-fifth or one-sixth of the 
members had been at either university. Other 
academic institutions, more in accordance with the 
spirit and requirements of the time, are springing 
up, and in regard to Oxford and Cambridge, the 
| truest conservatism consists in devising reforms 








and alterations by which the authority and influ- 
ence of these venerable seats of learning may be 
sustained, 

The French government has at length executed 
a design it has long contemplated, putting a check 
upon the academies composing the Institute, whose 
open or disguised political opposition irritates it. 
By a decree of the Emperor ten new members have 
been added to the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences—and those ten he has nominated himself, 
though the rule of all the Academies in France 
always has been, that admissions of new members 
should take place by election only. He has also 
deprived the French Academy of the power of dis- 
posing freely of the prizes it offers for meritorious 
works. These measures have caused great dissa- 
tisfaction in the literary and scientific circles of the 
French capital ; and it is feared that they are but 
the precursors of others still more rigorous for the 
Institute,—or, at least, for the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, and the Académie Frangaise. 
Our readers are no doubt aware that it is to these 
academies that M. Thiers, M. Guizot, Count 
Molé, M. Berryer, M. Barrot, M. Villemain, M. 
Mignet, the Duke de Broglie, and other distin- 
guished ministers or partisans of the constitutional 
régime, belong. ; 

The opening of the telegraphic communication 
between Balaklava and London is an historical 
event of which the date is memorable. The first 
message was transmitted to London on the 25th 
inst. 

A collection of English pictures and water-colour 
drawings, 141 in number, the property of Mr. 8. 
C. Hall, has been sold by auction during the past 
week, under circumstances which should not be 
passed without a word of comment. They were sold, 
it was announced, to pay the expenses of a law-suit. 
The action was one of libel brought against Mr. 
Hall, as editor of the ‘ Art Journal,’ by a Birming- 
ham picture dealer, for accusing him of selling 
pictures as genuine productions of renowned artists 
which -in fact were only spurious copies. A most 
nefarious trade is undoubtedly carried on in the 
manufacture of ‘‘ old masters,” and Mr. Hall has 
done great service from time to time to the true 
interests of art, in exposing these frauds upon too 
credulous amateur collectors of pictures. In the 
present instance Mr. Hall was a little too sweep- 
ing in his condemnation, and the picture merchant 
managed to disprove something that was alleged 
against him, and obtained just sufficient damages 
to carry the costs of the trial. We think Mr. 
Hall was somewhat imprudent in his criticisms 
which led to this action, but it is impossible to 
deny the great benefit to legitimate art which has 
resulted from this fearless ‘exposure of picture- 
swindling ; and nothing could justify the imperti- 
nent and unfair remarks of Baron Alderson in his 
summing up, when remarking ‘‘that, if people 
would assume to themselves functions which nobody 
expected them to discharge, and, under a sense of 
what they chose to call duty, inflict serious injury 
upon others, they ought to be compelled to make 
a full compensation for the wrong so inflicted. 
The damages were laid at a thousand pounds, but 
the “unjust judge” failed to induce the jury to 
give more than forty shillings. E 

Professor Christmas has brought to a conclusion 
his instructive and interesting course of lectures on 
the domestic life of our ancestors, at the rooms of 
the Royal Society of Literature. The lecture last 
Tuesday was on the dramatic amusements and 
literature of our ancestors. 

We learn from the ‘Brussels Herald’ that 
M. Leverrier, the director of the Paris observatory, 
is at present in that city, in order to effect an 
arrangement with the director of the Brussels 
observatory for ascertaining the difference of longi- 
tude between Paris and Brussels, by means of the 
electric telegraph. This important object will at 
the same time serve as a corrective to two similar 
operations made between Greenwich and Brussels 
in 1858, and Greenwich and Paris in 1854. 

The Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg 
has just sustained a heavy loss by the death of 
M.de Meyer, formany years Director of the Imperial 
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Botanic Garden in that city, and famous for scien- 
tific researches in the Altai and the Caucasian 
region. 

Continental papers announce the death of the 
Rev. Father Lambillotte, a Jesuit, who was of 
considerable repute as a musical composer. He 
has left the music of 250 hymns, four masses, six 
oratorios, two tragedies, and other works. He 
also wrote esteemed treatises on church singing. 
He was a native of Belgium, and passed the 
greater part of his life in Switzerland. 

The Belgian government, some time ago, insti- 
tuted a quinquennial prize of the value of 200/. as 
an encouragement to Flemish literature. This 
prize has just been awarded to Conscience, the 
popular Flemish author. 

_Isabey the elder, a French artist of great dis- 
tinction, though not so widely known as his son, 
the marine painter, died in Paris a few days ago, 
aged 88. He was noted for his excellent portraits, 
and was at one time painter on porcelain to the 
manufactory at Sevres. 

The list of prizeholders, as declared at the 
meeting held in the Haymarket Theatre on the 
24th of April, has been published. The first prize 
entitling the holder to select a work of art of the 
value of 250/., belongs to a lady at Boston, 
United States. Of the other prizeholders the 
addresses are in all parts of the world, one 150J. 
prize belonging to Wellington, New Zealand; and 
Cadiz, the Hague, Oporto, Malta, Adelaide, 
Hobart Town, Melbourne, Quebec, Toronto, 
Philadelphia, New Grenada, Madras, Trinidad, 
and other distant places, figure beside. Capel 
Court, Brixton, Richmond, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Cambridge, York, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 
The list is a satisfactory document to the lovers of 
art and the general public, as wellas to shareholders, 
as showing how wide and diversified is the field 
over which the benefits of the London Art Union 
extend, and the useful influence it may exert on 
the cultivation of artistic taste abroad as well as 
at home. ; 

At the Royal Italian Opera, Mdlle. Jenny Ney 
has only once appeared since the Royal and Im- 
perial visit of last week. Her performance as 
Leonora is of a high order, and justifies the repu- 
tation with which she has come to this country. 
On Tuesday Beethoven’s Fidelio was to have been 
repeated, but was withdrawn for the Comte d’Ory, 
which was given for the fourth time this season. 
On Thursday evening Verdi’s Ernani was pro- 
duced, the cast being altered from that of last year, 
in the substitution of Tagliafico for Susini as 
Silva, and of Graziani for Ronconi as Don Carlos. 
The fine, full, flexible, and skilfully managed voice 
of this new singer at once secured for him the 
favour of the audience, and in the grand passages 
in the last act, which reach a climax in the scene 
of the newly-elected Emperor pardoning the con- 
spirators, ‘ Perdono a tutti,’ it was universally felt 
that in Graziani we have acquired a dramatic 
singer of the highest class. Tamberlik’s perform- 
ance of Hrnani was in his best style, and Madame 
Bosio never sang with greater effect, especially in 
the tremolanda passage of the cabaletta, ‘Tutto 
sprezzo che d’Ernani,’ which was warbled in a 
style which no other singer of the day can surpass. 
With the exception of this passage, and the finale 
of the third act, the listlessness of the audience was 
rarely disturbed, Verdi's music, even with the 
spirited action of the libretto, having little power 
to cause animated sensations. How different with 
the sparkling melody of Rossini in the Comte d’ Ory, 
in spite of the stupidity of the story of that opera ! 
The ballet of Zva, arranged by Mr. A. Harris, 
is an ingenious composition, and gives good scope 
for the wonderful skill of Mdlle. Cerito, ably sup- 
— by Mdlle. Battalini and M. Desplaces. 

e ballet is altogether brilliant and imposing, 
but the closing scene is too closely an imitation of 
a similar spectacle at the Princess’s in Faust and 
Marguerite, and is less successful in its effect. 

At Drury Lane the performances* this week 
have been, on alternate nights, operatic and 
dramatic. On Monday evening was given Jl Bar- 
biere de Siviglia, in which Madame Gassier’s 





highly finished art andj remarkable skill in vocal- 
ization were effectively displayed. The Figaro of 
M. Gassier{was also a very good performance. Bet- 
tini’s singing is correct and pleasing. Susini is an 
acquisition to the Drury Lane company. Of the 
other performers we note in Pierini a genuine 
humour, which, if he possessed corresponding 
vocal power, would ensure his standing high in 
comic opera. The dramatic performances are by the 
company of the Théatre de la Gaité, who show 
to an English audience the famous piece, Les 
Cosaques, which has been so popular in Paris dur- 
ing the last two seasons. The story of the play is 
simple enough, and is not of great interest, but 
the bustling action throughout secures popular 
favour, though more suited to the latitude of 
the Surrey or the Victoria theatre than to Drury 
Lane. Rarely has any stage scene been carried 
out with more spirit than the émeute in the Café 
Chantant, where the French rise upon the Cossack 
portion of the audience, and a row indescribable, 
but highly amusing, takes place, ending with the 
defeat of the barbarians by the Parisians, aided by 
a detachment of English soldiers, the scene closing 
with vehement fraternization, and the orchestral 
and choral performance of the national airs. The 
acting of Madame Lambquin and Madame Leon- 
tine, and of MM. Menier and Alexander, is excel- 
lent ; and the piece, though at’an ordinary time it 
might be considered tediously long, is witnessed 
with sustained excitement, from its associations 
with public feelings now universally prevalent. 

At the New Philharmonic Society’s concert at 
Exeter Hall, on Wednesday evening, the chief 
features in the programme were Beethoven’s Grand 
Choral Symphony, Cherubini’s Overture to Medea, 
Mendelssohn’s music of the Midswmmer Night's 
Dream. Mr. John Barnett’s performance of 
Mendelssohn’s piano-forte Concerto in G minor 
was remarkably good for so young an artist, who 
gives promise of high excellence in his profession. 

The first of an additional series of three concerts, 
consisting of glees, quartettes, and concerted 
music, by Sir Henry Bishop, takes place to-day, at 
the Hanover-square Rooms. 

The Company of Amateur Dramatic Performers, 
who lately appeared at the Olympic, are to give a 
night at Drury Lane on the 11th May, in aid of 
the funds of the Wellington College. The new 
pantomime of Guy Fawkes will be given, preceded 
by Mr. Planché’s play, A Romantic Idea. 

Several new pieces have lately been produced at 
the Paris theatres, but they do not call for a length- 
ened mention. The most literary of them is a 
comedy, in three acts, by M. Laya, brought out 
at the Theatre Francais, It turns on a subject 
treated by Terence—the result of severe and indul- 
gent systems of education on young men. Come- 
dies are meant to moralize, certainly, but when 
they preach a set lesson as it were ex cathedra, they 
become bores ; and this is the case with M. Laya’s 
new piece, in spite of its literary merits. At the 
Ambigu Comique, M. Dugué, an author of note 
and popularity, has produced a new melodrama, 
called André le Mineur. It is one of those huge 
pieces de resistance from which the critic shrinks in 
dismay, but to which the vulgar flock in crowds, 
and applaud with frenzy. M. Victor Séjour, 
another young author of some merit and more 
promise, has also brought out a stupendous melo- 
drama, under the title Les Noces Venitiennes, at 
the Porte St. Martin, and the same thing may be 
said of it. At the Variétés a ‘‘screaming” farce, 
called the Massacre d’un Innocent, has been repre- 
sented. It carries farce béyond the limits of pos- 
sibility, but is very droll. It is capitally acted 
by Arnal and Numa. The gentlemen who ‘‘do” 
the French adaptations for the English stage 
would do well to lay hands upon it at once. The 
Vaudeville has brought out a three-act comedy 
called La Joie de la Maison, by Messrs. Anicet, 
Bourgeois, and De Courcelle. It is a sprightly 
and interesting piece, the subject of which is the 
reformation of a libertine father by his daughter. 
A five-act piece by the younger Dumas, which has 
been a long time in preparation, has also been pro- 
duced in Paris, It is called Le Demi-Monde, and 
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8 represented at the Gymnase. We shall bay, 
something to say of it next week, 

Roger, the French tenor, appears to have » 
reason to regret his secession from the Graj 
Opera in Paris, his success in Germany being q. 
traordinarily great. At Berlin, recently, his 
admirers presented him with a silver-gilt 
of considerable value, bearing the names of ty 
principal characters he has played in 
The King of Prussia has given him the great 
gold medal for arts and sciences—a distinct 
never before conferred on any theatrical 
former. The same sovereign, the King ¢ 
Hanover, and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 
have besides presented him with rings set wih 
brilliants. 

The pretty English danseuse, Lydia Th 
who lately attracted a large share of public favo 
at the St. James’s theatre by her clever anf 
graceful imitations of the Spanish dance, and, x 
the Haymarket, by the performances of Silur 
Hair and Bo-peep, is creating quite a sensations 
the Frederick- Wilhelmstadtisches theatre in Berln, 
The Berlin journals speak specially of the effet 
produced by the English hornpipe as a marvéd 
grace, spirit, and originality. One journalistr. 
marks naively, that while concurring in acknov. 
ledging and doing homage to the personal charm 
of Albion’s daughters, he had no notion that thy 
could dance—and prophesies, that -on whatere 
other subjects there may be a disagreement, the 
will be long cordial consentaneity of opinion amoy [ 
the powers of the West as to the merits of om | 
fair countrywoman. ' 

The ‘Gazette Musicale’ of Paris announs 
that the new opera of Verdi, the Vépres Sicilicina, | 
is to be brought out at the Grand Opera in thi 
city, at the beginning of May. It also announss 
that the Opéra Comique is shortly to produces 
new opera by Auber, and that the Thédtre Lyriqe 
has one by Halevy in preparation. 

Rossini, whose dangerous illness was receaty 
announced, has recovered, and is shortly expedtel 
in Paris. 

The Prince de la Moskowa, Marshal Ney’s‘, 
has again appeared before the public as 3 car 
poser ; he has brought out at the Opéra Comiqu, 
at Paris, a one-act opera, Yvonne. His muses 
creditable for an amateur, but lacks originality. 

The Cheval de Bronze is about to be reproduce 
at the Grand Opera at Paris, and it is toh 
augmented by a fourth act. 

Malle, Alboni is singing at Barcelona, 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Linnean. — April 3rd.— Thomas Bell, Bx, 
President, in the chair, Mr. Daniel Hasty 
presented pods of Wistaria sinensis, from cultiv 
plants at Shangai; those of a species of Ceesalpimt, 
known as “soap-pods,” procured by Mr. Thoms 
Hanbury at Tinghae, in the island of Chusan; ai 
fruits of a species of Attalea, apparently those 
the Cohoon palm, (A. Cohune, Mart.) Read, 
letter from William Gourlie, Esq., F.L.S., accu 
panying specimens of a rare British grass (Hier 
chlée borealis), originally discovered by the le 
Mr. George Don, in Glen Kella, Ap 
where, however, Mr. Gourlie himself and ma! 
other botanists have vainly sought for it, 

from having been too late in the season, the pi 
flowering as early as May and the begun 
June, and disappearing soon afterwards, i 
botanists seldom visit the Highlands before the 
of July. The specimens presented by Mr. & - 
were gathered by Mr. R. Dick ina new 
Thurso, Caithness. Read also, a letter from #¥" 
Lees, Esq., F.L.S., forwarding for the weil 
herbarium a specimen of Lpipogium _ 
new British Orchid, first gathered in July i! 
Mrs. Anderton Smith, in a woody dell ont 
banks of Sapey brook, at Tedstone, Hi ‘ 
The letter likewise called attention to 4 new 
cality for another rare British Orchis, the ne 
estivalis, hitherto only found in England 
New Forest, Hants, but which had been 
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thered by Mr. G. Jordan, of Bewdley, on the 
confines of the great bog in Wyre Forest, Worces- 
tershire. Read also, the conclusion of Mr. Bun- 
bury’s ‘Remarks on the Botany of Madeira and 
Teneriffe,’ consisting of that portion of the paper 
which relates more particularly to the latter island. 
The botany of Teneriffe having been already pretty 
fully illustrated, first by Von Buch and afterwards 
by Webb and Berthelot, Mr. Bunbury considers 
that it would be superfluous to attempt any general 
review of it; he therefore contents himself with 
offering some detached observations upon the more 
striking characteristics of its vegetation, of which 
he gives, in conclusion, the following summary. 
“To sum up my observations on Teneriffe, I may 
say that the botanical features most striking to me 
were:—1l. In the coast region, the remarkable 
forms of the Euphorbia canariensis, E. piscatoria, 
Rleinia neriifolia, and Plocama pendula; the 
social growth of the Artemisia argentea, covering 
+ spaces of rocky and stony ground with its 
whitish foliage; the conspicuous abundance (espe- 
cially on the Crotava side of the island) of culti- 
vated date palms and dragon trees; and in the 
ravines, the striking and peculiar forms of shrubby 
species of Rumex, Echium, Solanum, and Sonchus. 
9. In the woody region, the prevalence of trees of 
the laurel type of foliage, the vast extent of ground 
occupied by the Frica arborea, and the surprising 
size to which it grows in favourable localities; the 
abundance of ferns and hypnoid mosses in the 
more damp and shaded situations, and of Cistinee 
and Genistee or the dry and open grounds; and 
the noble form of the Canary pine in the upper 
part of this zone. 3. The great zone occupied by 
the Adenocarpus frankenioides above the region of 
trees, and that of the Cytisus nubigenus at a still 
higher level.” At Villa de Orotava, Mr. Bunbury 
found Humboldt’s celebrated dragon tree still in 
existence—a ruin, indeed, but a noble ruin. Its 
foliage is still fresh and vigorous, but the tree has 
been much shattered, having lost many branches 
within the last few years, and in the opinion of one 
who has long known it, will not last another cen- 
tury. By Mr. Bunbury’s measurement, taken at 
eight and a half feet above the ground, the part 
that remains entire of the trunk is thirty feet 
round—i.e,, from edge to edge of the hollow, and 
the width across the hollow is twelve feet. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday. —British Architects, 8 p.m. 
— Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(On the Valua- 
- tion of Public Securities, By Edwin James 
Farren, Esq., F.G.S.) 
— Zoological, 1 p.m,—(Anniversary.) 
.—Linnean, 8 p.m. 

Horticultural, 1 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

Royal Institution, 2 p.m.— (Anniversary.) 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.— (Discussion upon Mr. 
Barton’s paper on the Economic Distribution of 
Material in the Sides, or Vertical Portion, of 
Wrought Iron Beams.) 

— Pathological, 8 p.m. 


Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Jelinger Symons 
On Juvenile Crime as it affects Conner, and 
the best means of ees) 

— Geological, 8 p.m.—(1. On the Physical Geography 
and the Pleistocene Phenomena of the Cotts- 
wold Hills. By E. Hull, Esq., F.G.S. 2. Notice 
of the occurrence of Coal in the Gulf of Nico- 
media. From the Foreign Office. 3. On the 
Anthracitic Schists of the Lower Silurians in 
on i? of Scotland, By R. Harkness, Esq., 


- Royal Institution, 3 p.m,—(Professor dall 
Voltaic Electricity.) ‘ ctanaas 
Thursday—Royal, 8} p.m, 
—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
~- emeraphc, 8p.m. 
- y titution, 3 p.m.—(Mr, G, Scharf, jun, 
on Christian Art.) . ¢ sa 
Fridoy.—Botanical, 8 p.m. 
— Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Dr. Gladstone on 
unpowder and its Substitutes.) 
Seturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m, 
- edical, 8 p.m. 
—  Botani : 


c, 4 p.m, 
— Royal Tnstitution, 3 p.m.—(Dr, Du Bois-Reymond 
on Electro-Physiology.) sai ~ 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hanover, April 21, 1855. 

GrzEaT excitement has been produced in this usually 
quiet town by a visit from Music- Director Spohr, 
the Capellmeister of the Elector of Hesse Cassel. 
The king of Hanover, who is one of the first musi- 
cal amateurs of the day, was desirous of hearing 
some of the compositions of this great master, and 
accordingly invited him to Hanover. 

Spohr, fortified with a five days’ leave of absence 
from his sovereign, (a most unexpected boon, as 
the elector, it is reported, entertains no very favour- 
able feelings to his capellmeister,) was received at 
the railway station by the orchestra of the theatre 
and a deputation from the town, and an address of 
welcome was read to him. On reaching his hotel 
he was greeted by a serenade from the Hanoverian 
Liedertafel (society of male singers, similar to the 
Cologne Manner Gesang Verein, which we have 
had in London during the last two seasons). The 
second day was spent in rehearsals for the concert, 
presentation to the king, and a grand dinner given 
in Spohr’s honour by Count Platen, the ‘‘inten- 
dant” of the Theatre Royal. On the third day the 
capellmeister received the honour of an invitation 
to an evening party at the palace, where, with the 
assistance of Herr Joachim, he took a part in one 
of his own quartettes, and afterwards played one 
of his ‘‘ Salon Stiicke” with Herr Wehner, a cele- 
brated piano-forte player, and who for many years 
was music-director at Gottingen. Many of those 
who were present, and who had previously been in 
the habit of hearing Spohr, said that they had 
never heard him play with more beauty or pre- 
cision ; indeed, the veteran musician of threescore 
years and ten seemed to have lost none of the 
freshness and vigour of youth. The fourth was 
the grand day for the people of Hanover. Spohr 
was to conduct the concert in the theatre, and 
long before the doors were opened, all the a 
proaches to the house were crowded by people 
anxious to secure places. In a few minutes the 
house was filled to overflowing, and the venerable 
director was greeted on his entrance with loud and 
repeated bursts of applause. The concert was 
opened by the overture from Jessonda, and followed 
by a duet from the same opera, beautifully sung 
by Madame Nottes and Herr Niemann. Then 
came Spohr’s celebrated double symphony, /r- 
disches wnd Gittliches im Menschenleben ; this sym- 
phony, which has been made known to the English 
public by the Philharmonic Society, does not re- 
quire criticism on my part: suffice it to say, the 
Hanoverians received it with rapturous applause, 
At the end Spohr was loudly called for, but un- 
fortunately he had been sent for by the king, and 
could not for a considerable time obey the summons 
of the people. The second part of the concert 
consisted of the overture to Weber’s Zuryanthe, 
under the direction of Capellmeister Fischer; a 
violin concerto, exquisitely performed by Herr 
Joachim ; and several fragments from Wagner's 
Lohengrin. After the concert a magnificent ban- 

uet was given in honour of the great musician, 

ount Platen presiding, and Spohr, crowned with 
laurel, seated in the place of honour at his right 
hand. The feast was attended by all the scientific, 
artistical, and literary men of Hanover; music of 
Spohr’s was performed by military bands, and 
toasts drunk in his honour. The evening was con- 
cluded by the presentation to Spohr from the 
orchestra of a magnificent baton. I have never 
seen anything of the kind more chaste and elegant ; 
it is about sixteen inches long, of ivory mounted 
in gold and set with emeralds, rubies, and tur- 
quoises, with an inscription to the effect that it 
was presented, on such a day, “‘ by the Royal Han- 
overian Orchestra to the General Music- Director, 
Doctor Louis Spohr.” On the fifth day Spohr 
returned to his duties at Cassel, having declared 
that, with the exception of his visits to England, 
he had never experienced such a gratifying recep- 
tion, or so warm, cordial, and hearty a welcome. 

From Vienna we learn that it is the intention of 
the ‘* Vienna Mozart Committee” to hold a 
musical festival, on a magnificent scale, in Sep- 





tember 1856, in Salzburg, to commemorate the 
centenary of Mozart's birthday; the committee 
have already begun their preparations. It is pro- 
bable that similar fétes will be held in more than 
one of the larger towns of Germany. 

The Art Unions in Germany are, as usual, in 
active operation, that of Hamburg is about to 
present a magnificent album to King Louis of 
Bavaria on his restoration to health, and sketches 
and drawings, from artists of Hamburg and other 
towns, are being collected for that purpose. The 
Thuringian Art Union has just issued invitations 
to the principal German artists to forward pictures 
to their exhibition, which is about to begin its 
summer season. This Union embraces the towns 
of Erfurt, Naumburg, Apolda, Jena, Suhl, and 
Nordhausen; and the exhibition lasts from the 
middle of April to the end of October. As some 
encouragement to artists, it announces that last 
year afourth part of the pictures exhibited were 
sold. It undertakes, after certain requirements of 
packing, &c., have been fulfilled, to defray the 
charges of transport of all pictures to the exhibition, 
and back to the place from whence they came, on 
condition that the artist does not remove his pic- 
ture during the exhibition (should he take his work 
away it must be at his own cost). The committee 
also pay the carriage from one town to another, 
and effect a fire insurance on the work. A new 
picture by Louis Gallait of Brussels, entitled 
L’ Attente, I hear very highly spoken of. 

The New Museum in Berlin was to be opened 
for four successive Sundays to the public, on pay- 
ment of five groschens (about sixpence) per head, 
the proceeds to be handed over to the fund for the 
relief of those who suffered so terribly last year 
from the floods in Silesia. Madame Goldschmidt, 
who has been in Dresden for a few days, I hear, 
has been giving concerts in Holland with much 
success, for charitable purposes, She is to sing, I 
understand, in the musical festival of the Lower 
Rhine, which will be held this year at Dusseldorf, 
under the direction of Ferdinand Hiller. 








VARIETIES. 


Death of a Descendant of Meg Merrilees.—Meg 
Gordon, relict of William Young, died at Green- 
law on the 21st February, aged eighty. William 
Young and his sipsy progenitors have been known for 
generations all along the borders of Scotland and 
England either as horners, muggers, or besom and 
basket makers. His relict, Meg Gordon, belongs 
to the same race, and is a lineal descendant of the 
Meg Merrilees, or Jean Gordon, one of the prin- 
cipal characters in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of 
‘Guy Mannering.’ She, like many of her tribe, 
either had, or pretended to have, a knowledge of 
palmistry.—The relict of Dandie Dinmont died at 
Snawdon, East Lothian, on the 30th of January ; 
Mrs. Janet Wilson, aged seventy-two, relict of 
Mr. James Davidson, farmer, Hindlee, Roxburgh- 
shire. It was at the hospitable farmhouse of 
Hindlee that Sir Walter Scott was wont to spend 
the night in his incursions into Liddesdale in quest 
of border ballads; and it has long been accepted 
that the husband of the deceased sat for a well- 
known portrait in the pages of ‘Guy Mannering,’ 
All connected with the life of the Last Minstrel 
are fast disappearing from the earthly scene.— 
Notes and Queries. 

Ancient Arctic Map.—In the last sitting of the 
Geographical Society, it was announced that the 
large map of the Arctic seas, drawn up by the 
British Admiralty, had been presented to the 
Society, together with the copy of a map of the 
Arctic regions, taken from the atlas of Andrea 
Bianco of 1436, which is preserved in the library 
of St. Mark at Venice. It was also stated that 
attention having been recently drawn to the 
voyages of the old Venetian navigators in the 
Northern regions, an account of one made by the 
brothers Zeni several centuries ago, is about to be 
published. It will contain, it was added, a curious 
description of Iceland. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCII., 
is published THIS DAY. 
Coxrents. 
I, THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
Il. VENETIAN DESPATCHES—EMBASSY to HENRY VIII. 
III. MADAME DE MAINTEN 
TV. THE FORESTER. 
V. FOOD AND ITS ADULTERATIONS. 
a gs OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 
SIR RICHARD STEELE, 
vin, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


John Murray, Albemarie Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 
1855. No, COMEREY. Price 2s. 6d. 





ConTenTs. 
THE LENGTH OF HUMAN LIFE. 
ZAIDEE: A ROMANCE.—PART VI. 
ronree OF THE WAR. REVIEWED BEFORE SEBASTO- 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF A FRENCH pveean. 

MODERN NOVELISTS—GREAT AND 8 

NOTES ON CANADA AND THE NORTH” Weer STATES OF 
AMERICA.~- PART II. 

THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

THE COLD SHADE 

THE we OF THE CAMPAIGN.—PART VI. WRITTEN 
IN A TENT IN THE CRIMEA. 

Chap. VEIT. (continued) Progress of the Siege.—XIX. The 
Burial Truce.—XX. View of the Works, 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


OLBURN’s NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for MAY. No. CCCCXIII. 

THE MILITARY RESOURCES OF GERMANY. 

MOOR PARK, AS IT WAS AND IS. 

A VOICE PROM THE CROWD. BY MARY C. P. MONCK. 

SABAH BEAUCLERGC, 

OWEN MEREDITH’S POEMS. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 

ANGLOMANIA IN DENMARK. BY MRS. BUSHBY 

PUBLIC CONVEYANVES mm td EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY ALEXANDER AND 

mers + OF A FIRST WINTER 1 IN ROME— 1854. BY FLO 


NTIA. 
THE PARAPLUIE VERT. 
ONE OR TWO HABITS OF YOUNG FRANCE. 





TH io) AN E E. 
SKETCHES OF THE I TALIAN REVOLUTION. 
A apa ODYSSEY, 
THE ZOUAVES, 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. Price Half-a- 
Crown. Contents for MAY. oo cCxXI. 

THE IMPERIAL GUESTS OF ENGLA 

THE SPENDTHRIPFT. By W. HABRISON, ‘AINSWORTH, Esq. 

ECHOES OF WAR. 

PROSINGS BY MONKSHOOD ABOUT THE ESSAYISTS AND 
REVIEWERS.—I. WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

OUR NILE BOAT. 

PSTUM OF ROSES. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY ER BIBISION. 

A ROMANCE OF CAPEL 

SIMPHEROPOL: CAPITAL OF THE CRIMEA. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, price 1s. 6d., 


will contain :— 

Lady Blessington and the Oligarchy of Literature. 
The Armenian Church in Turkey. 
The Angel in the House. 
Wheeler’s Geography of Herodotus. 
Oxford Essays, by Members of the University. 
Massey’s History of the Reign of George III. 
Church-rate Contests—The Vestryman’s Guide, 
The Liquor Traffic and Sunday 7 ee 

Review of the Month, &c. &c. &€ 


THE HOMILIST for May (No. XXIII.), 
price 1s., contains amongst other articles :— 

1, The Spiritual Universe, by the Rev. David Thomas. 

2. On Family Reunions, by the Rev. D. G. Watt, M.A. 

3. Religions Tested, by the Rev. D. Thomas. 

4. The Spiritual Qualification for we 1 Reception of the Spiritual, 

by the Rev. H. R. Reynolds, B. 
5, ne, at Great ab by the Rev. C. 








Prep AeE 


‘Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Just Published, price 3. 6d.; by post 4s. 


TREATISE ON THE CURE OF STAM- 
MERING, with a Memoir of the late T. Hunt, Esq., Author 
of‘‘ The System forthe Cure of Defective Articulation.” By JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., &. 
“Mr. cg cases are proofs of his skill in curing this malady."’ 
—~ATHEN2Z 
“The en sof evidence Is sufficientto satisfy the mostsceptical,”’ 
—Mornixe Post. 
“* A valuable treatise.”—Jon» Buy. 
London: Lo: nd Co.; and by post only from the Author, 
at his s Tnstitution for the Cure of Impediments in Speech, No. 8, 
New Burlington Street (late of Regent Street). 





Second Edition (with considerable Additions), with a ccloured 
Plate, price 9s. éd. 


HE ENTOMOLOGIST’S ANNUAL for 1855. 

“ Pew works have been more successful than the ‘ Entomo- 

it’s Annual.’ In this second edition will be found an accession 

valuable matter—we allude to the Address to Young Entomo- 
leginta, as well os te the instructions in collecting aa 

Lepidoptera and Coleoptera. The work is finding a place in 
library and museum, ae we cordially commend it to a pf 
pe JounwAL. 


readers." — 
“ The book is cheap, too: not because it costs ttle, but because 
the information is good, and can be relied on.”—Hastines News. 


London: Van Voorst, |, Paternoster Row ; and to be had of all 
Booksellers and at all Railway Stations. 
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A COMBATANT’S ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLES OF ALMA, 

BALAKLAVA, AND INKERMANN. 








On Wednesday next, May 2nd, in small 8vo, 6s 


NARRATIVE OF A CAMPAIGN IN THE CRIME 


INCLUDING AN 


Actount of the Battles of Alma, Balaklaba, and Fnkermann, 
By LIEUT. GEORGE SHULDHAM PEARD, 


20TH REGIMENT, 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 





Just published, in Two large Vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 16s,, illustrated by nearly Eight Hundred Views and Play 
of the more remarkable Towns, Ports, Harbours, &c. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, 
PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, STATISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE, 


INCLUDING 
COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNTS OF THE COUNTRIES, CITIES, PRINCIPAL TOWNS, VILLAGES, SEAS, LAKE, 
RIVERS, ISLANDS, MOUNTAINS, VALLEYS, &c., IN THE WORLD. 


COMPILED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 
Epitep sy W. G. BLACKIE, Pu.D., F.R.G.S. 





BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY, LONDON; any GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH, 





INTERESTING NEW WORK. 





Immediately will be published, price 10s, 6d. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE HOUSEHOLD OF HIS LATE MAJESTY, NUSSIR U DUN, 
KING OF OUDE. 


* 





LONDON: HOPE AND CO., COURIER AND CHURCH REFORM GAZETTE OFFICE, 
16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 





Just out, price One Shilling, Ta 


LIFE AND REIGN OF NAPOLEON THE THIRD, 


EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 
By tuz REV. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A. 





Now ready, price 2s.; by post, 2s, 6d, 


THE SEVEN-MILE CABINET; 


Or, THE DOLEFUL STORY OF THE RUSSIAN WAB 
Br NEMO, 








JOHN F, SHAW, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, anp PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Pubiishi 





Ne 1997] 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
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rey ae ready, gratis and post free, 
LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 


EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
ALSO 


Ls ’ 
T of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
tres Olnoalation, and offered to Country Librarians and others,at 


ad orale Ar ol 510, New Oxford Street. 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
A recently added to —— SELECT LIBRARY. 
80, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 


h. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 
76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Now ready, gratis and postage free. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
Hore AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King Street, Cheapside. Established 1834, 

The entire Profits are divided amongst the Members. 

The Assurances in force are £1,100,000; the Income upwards of 
£45,000 per annum ; and the Invested Capital (from accumulated 
premiums) more than £221,000. 

The last Report, and the Accounts to 31st December, 1854, with 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, may be had by a written or 
personal application. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


ATIONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requestedto examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interestis payable in January and Jury at the Head Office 
in London,and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accouxts,sent free 
on application. 





Marlborough Street, London, Charge no C ission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay, They would also state that they 
Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to theircharge. Estimatesand every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


EW AND CHOICE BOOKS IN CIRCU- 
LATION AT WESTERTON’S LIBRARY. 

Veron’s Bourgeois de Paris, Joseph Bonaparte’s Correspondence, 
Whitelock’s Embassy, Huc’s China, Clarinda Singlehart, Marryat’s 
Mountains and Mole-hills, Mrs. Jameson's Common-place Book, 
Creasy’s History of the Turks, Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanagh, 
Nature and Human Nature, Bartlett's Jerusalem Revisited, A 
Month before Sebastopol, May and December, Lord Cariisle’s 
Diary, Memorials of Amelia Opie, Katherine Ashton, Heartsease, 
Gilchrist’s Life of Etty, Hooker's Journals, Van de Velde’s Syria, 
Habits and Men, Stirling's Velasquez, The Quict Heart, Thorney 
Hall, Memoirs of William Jay, The Restoration of Belief, Grey’s 
Polynesian Mythology, Westward, Ho, Murchison's Siluria, Eng- 
lishwoman in Russia, Guistinian’s Court of Henry VIII., Parkyns's 
Abyssinia, Maurice’s Learning and Working, Memoirs of Thomas 
Moore, Lady Blessington, B. R. Haydon, &c., Shiel’s Sketches, 
Warren's Miscellanies, Milman’s Latin Christianity, Constance 
Herbert, Lamartine’s Celebrated Characters, &c. &c. 

Supplies of New Books limited only by the demand for them. 
Single Subscription One Guinea per Annum. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Westerton, 20, St. George’s Place, Hyde Park Corner. 


T= UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING MU- 
SICAL LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTION TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
Subscrib nually p d with Onze Guinea’e wortH oF 











Music. 

Darty News.“ Unrivalied for the variety and quality of its 
contents.” 

Mvsicat Trxes,—“ In completeness it stands perfectly alone.” 

Mornine Post.—‘‘ The Catalogue, containing 42,000 Works, 
necessary for every lover of Music.” 

Ossenver.—‘ We desire to witness the success of an establish- 
= a — eee 

‘own Subscribers are supplied with TWO, Country Subscriber: 

with STX Guineas’ worth of: Music ata time. . — 

Prospectuses on application to G. ScuEvRMANN and Co., Im- 
Porters of Foreign Music, and Publishers, 86, Newgate Street. 


[AY LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet 
Street, London, April 12, 1855. The DIVIDENDS for the 
year 1854 on the Shares in this Society, are now PAYABLE on 
any day between the hours of Ten and Three o’clock, 
By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


EAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


3, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, 
Directors. 
Tuomas Devas, Esq., Chairman, 
Josuva Lock woop, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Richd. Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, ie Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
Robert Alex. Gray, Esq. Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq, 
Actuary anp Sxcrerany—Charics Jellicoe, Esq. 


The Business of th 








e Company comprises Assurances on Lives and 

nt ae = oe 2 _ Interests, the Sale and 
‘ontingent an eferred A 

Money on Mortgages &e. nes ny et a 


This Company was established in 1807, is em: wered by the A 
of Parliament 53 Geo. III., and fa by Dee ta in the 
High Court cf vet 2 regulated by Deed enrolled in the 
Company was originally a strictly Proprietary one. The 


ured now participate qui . 
amount to be divided. quinquennially in four-fifths of the 


To the present time 
Company, i 
The am 
income of 


(1854) the Assured have received from the 
in satisfaction of their claims, upwards of £1,480,000. 
ount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
r the Company exceeds £130,000 per Annum. 
. the last Division of Surplus, about £120,000 was added to 
a assured under Policies for the whole term of Life. 
e lives assured are bermitted, in time of peace, without extra 


OR PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES, 

there are few Articles more useful, or more generally accept 

able, than appropriate FAIR LINEN CLOTHS FOR THE HOLY 

COMMUNION. They are supplied in sets, with appropriate 

devices, in fine Damask, at prices varying from 30s. te £5. A 

priced list, with engravings, sent by post on application. Parcels 
delivered Free at all principal Railway Stations. 

ilbert J. French, Bolton, Lancashire. 


HE UNIVERSAL PURVEYOR. — “ We 
beg to call attention to the Universal Purveyor. We have 
bought a varied assortment of goods from it, and find them very 
decidedly superior to anything we have hitherto been buying at 
higher prices.” —(Tue Gosrrt Mrssencer, edited by G. H. Forbes, 
of Burntisland, N.B.) 


M\HE UNIVERSAL PURVEYOR. — On a 

new system of business, having the character, as far as po3- 
sible, of a public seryice. Orders executed for a!l kinds of Gro- 
ceries, Provisions, and other goods, without delay. Genuiueness, 
quality, fair price, measure, &c., guaranteed. Profits, after remu- 
neration to the servants of the trust, and providing for interest of 
capital, carried toa fund for public purposes of industrial and 
commercial improvement. 

A MEMORIAL explaining the objects and operations of the 
UNIVERSAI PURVEYOR (8 pages in 8yo}, with a Letter of the 
Trustee to recommend the Institution, and terms for Agencies, 
&e., to be had from Mr. W. Islip, 20, Albany Street, Regent's 
Park, London, on sending two postage-stamps, with name and 
address legibly written. Prospectuses and List of Prices sent free, 
on application to the same. 

Trustee, Rey. C. Marriott, Oriel College, Oxfurd, from whom 
any additional information may be obtained. . 











OCOA, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 

To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed,and the whole prepara- 
tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 


8. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury 
§2, Old Broad Street, City. 
In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission in the ‘‘ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nouncesthat he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours, and solicits an early inspection. Everydescrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-strect, near Hyde- 
park, 








At MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 
112, REGENT STREET, and 4, LEADENHALL STREET, 
are exhibited the finest specimens of British Manufactures, in 
Dressing- cases, Work-boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and 
other articles of utility or luxury. A separate department for 
Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tables. Table Cut- 
lery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping 
Ordersexecuted. Superior Hair and other Toilet Brushes, 


PpBice's PATENT FAMILY KNIFE 

CLEANING MACHINE.—This highly usefal invention will 
be found upon trial to far surpass any other ever brought before 
the public; its utility is evident, as it not only imparts a silvery 
polish to the knife, but also sharpens the edge without injurin 
the steel more than the ordinary board, being manufacture 
entirely of buff leather. Prices: four knives, 2} guineas; six 
knives, 34 guineas; and eight knives, 4$ guineas. To be had, 
wholesale and retail, of the manufwcturers, THOMPSON and CO., 
307, High Holborn, London, Brushmakers and Turnery Ware- 
housemen, Importers of India Matting and Sponge. Mat Makers 
to order. Catalogues forwarded free on application. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 
Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purifieation of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 











curse to reside in any country (Australia and California d) 
pn . 33 es north latitude, or south of 33 degrees south 
sien} reed or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profes- 

" ‘ween any places lying in the same hemisphere, and not 
within those limits, 

Assurances effected by persons on their own lives are not ren- 
Schstotjunice ew ach Seat be hes Ane 
from the date of hee such death take place within one year 


l Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the Com- 


Annual Reports of the Comprar’ state and progress, Pro- 


and Forms,may be or will be sent 
“plication at the Office, oF to any of the Company's Aeentn 





rashes, erap , salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears,sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part ofthe body, It 
is ungurpassed in its action upon the liver, thelungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease frem those organs, and ex- 
elling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
& ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives restandre- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiarto the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse ,373,Strand,ad- 
xeter Hall. Pomroy,Andrews, and Co., Bole Proprietors, 
~~ ada 4g., Small Quarts é0.6d., Quarts 79. 6d., 
is lis. ‘ 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


Flowers is strongl led for Soft g, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and in giving ita Bloom- 
ing and Charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant Per- 
fume and delightful Cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by con- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiul.—In the process of Shaving it is invaluable, as it annihi- 
lates every pimple, and all roughness, and will afford great com- 
a to the face during the prevalence of cold easterly 





Sold in Botties price 2s.9d., with Directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

Upwards of Forty Years’ experience has fully confirmed 

the superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, 

Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other Pul- 
monary Maladies, 

Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 1$d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. 

Pra Testimonials of their efficacy are too numerous for publica- 
tion. 


J EATING'S COD LIVER OIL, imported 


direct from Newfoundland, of the finest quality, pale, pari- 
fied, and nearly tasteless. Imperial Measure, half-pints,2s.; pints, 
3s. 6d.; quarts, 6s, 6d.; five pint bottle, lis. 
*,.* Orders from the country should expressly state “ KEAT- 
ING’S COD LIVER OIL,” 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 


have effected another cure’of bad'egs. Mr. Marson, Chemist, 
of Hastings, states, in a Letter to Professor Holloway, that a rela- 
tion of his, residing in Godwin Street, Bloomsbury, B rmingham, 
was for several years afflicted with bad legs. He applied a variety 
of remedies, bat to no purpose, as the wounds increased to an 
alarming extent. However, at last he tried Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills,and, by the use of these never-failing Medicines, the 
virulence of the disease was quickly subdued, and by persevering 
with them for a time, they effected a souad and permagent cure. 
Sold by ali Vendors of Medicine ; and at Professor Holioway’s 
Establish:nents, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New 
York. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 

LIVER OIL, PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN 

THE LOVFODEN ISLES, NORWAY,AND PUT TO THE 
TEST OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Extracts from Medical Testimonials. 
The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D. 


F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Professor at the University of London, Author 

of‘ The Elementsof Materia Medicaand Therapeutics,” &c. 

‘<I know that no one can be better, and few so well, acquainted 
with the physical and chemical properties of this aedieine as 
yourself, whom I regard asthe highest authority on the subject. 
The oil which yougave me wasof the very finest quality, whether 

d with ref to its colour, flavour, or chemica) pro- 
perties; and Lam satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer 
oilcan be procured.” 


ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M_D., F.L.S., Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Royal Free 
Hospital, Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Commission of the 
* Lanect,” Author of “ Food and its Aduiterations,” &c.,&c. 

*-T have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to yourself— 
and I have always found it to be free from all impurity,and rich 
in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other, in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best 
condition.” 

Sold in Rottles,labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s Stamp and Signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, HARFORD, 
and CO.,77, Strand, London, Dr. De Jongh’s Sole accredited Con- 
signees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the British 

jens. 

Peay obtained, in the country, from respectable Chemists and 

Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be experienced in 

procuring the Oil, Messrs. Ansan, Harrorp,and Co. will forward 

four half. pint bottles to any part of England, CanRtace-raip,on 
receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 28. 6d,; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. 

Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—IMPERIAL MEASURE. 




















DERILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND INDIGESTION. 
Just Published, New Edition, price ls.; or by Post for 1s. 6d. 


[HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, 
an’ What to Live for; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self Management; together with instructions for securing 
health, longevity, and that sterling heppiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life, 
By 8. LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford Square. 

Also, by the same Author, price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 6d. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY : its Causes, Symp- 
toms,andCure. Showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope, and the serious consequences resulting from the dangerous 
remedies commonly employed in the treatment of this disease. 

This work, emanating from a qualified member of the medical 
profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 
various di-orders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate their presence, and the means to be adopted for their re- 
moval, 

Lendon: Piper, Brothers, and Co.,23, Paternoster Row ; Hannay, 
ao, Oxford Sureet; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 28. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with on Resegiee of the ete 
d: who advertise jpeedy, safe, 
top ore preeins? Widvous D t. ay A MEMBER or 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 
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This day is published, price 4s, 6d. 


THE YESTER DEEP LAND-CULTURE: 


BEING A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE METHOD OF 
CULTIVATION WHICH HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY PRACTISED FOR SEVERAL 
YEARS BY THE MARQUESS OF TWEEDDALE AT YESTER. 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F.RB.S.E., Author of the “ Book of the Farm,” 
Witi1am Biacrwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London, 





This day is published, price 12s. 


THE RURAL ECONOMY 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
By LEONCE DE LAVERGNE. 
Translated from the French. With Norzs by a Scorrisn Farmer. 
Writiam Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





A New Edition, enlarged, 


THE FORESTER. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE PLANTING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
FOREST TREES. 
By JAMES BROWN, Forzsrer, ArnisTon. 
Tilustrated with 109 Engravings by Branstor. Price 21s, 
Witt1aM Biackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Third Edition, enlarged, price 2s, 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ANALYSIS 


SOILS, LIMESTONES, AND MANURES. 


By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, M.A, Author of “ Lectures on Agricultural 
Chemistry,” &e. 


Wrtt1m Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Arzas in folio, price 30s., the Second Edition of 


ITALIAN IRRIGATION. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, CONTAINING A SKETCH OF THE IRRIGATION 
SYSTEM OF NORTHERN AND OENTRAL INDIA. — 


A Report on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy; addressed to the Hon. 
the Directors of the East India Company. 


By R. BAIRD SMITH, Esq., F.G.S., Captain, Bengal Engineers, 
Writus Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In 2 large vols., royal Svo, with upwards of 600 Engravings, price £3, 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. 
By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
The Eighth Thousand, 
Wit1i1am Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Dedicated by permission to the Queen. 
Complete in 2 large vols. royal 8vo, 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 
By CHARLES M‘INTOSH. 
The Volumes are sold separately, viz.— 
Von, I. On the toni of Gardens and ——— of Garden Edifices, &c, 776 


073 Engravings, £2 1 
» IL Practical Gardening. "968 pages, ‘and 279 Engravings, £1 17s. 6d, 


Writ Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Sixth Edition, foolscap, price 6s. 6d. 


STABLE ECONOMY. 


A TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, IN RELATION TO STABLING, 
* GROOMING, FEEDING, WATERING, AND WORKING. 
Br JOHN STEWART, V.S. 
Writ1am Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Second Edition, revised, price 7s. 6d. 


THE ANGLER'S COMPANION 


THE RIVERS AND LOCHS OF SCOTLAND. 
Br THOMAS TOD STODDART. 
WITH A FISHING MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
*,* The Map may be had separately, price 2s. 6d. 
Writ Biackwoop and‘ Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





—————————————— ———————ana2naR pee 
the County of Surrey (at the 


_ Fenden: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in 
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SIR A. ALISON’S NEW HISTORY. 
On the 5th of May will be published, the Fourta Votume of the CONTINUATION 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLROy, 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bazz., D.C.L, 
Vols, I. to III, are published, price 15s, each, 
Wiit1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





—— 


In a few days, price 10s, 6d. 
A COLOURED PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE 
POSITION ON THE ALMA. 
IN SEVEN SKETOHES FROM THE FIELD, ON THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE, 
By MAJOR E, B. HAMLEY, Capt. R.A, 
Wit114aM Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 
CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE, 


Complete in 2 vols., price 11s, 6d, bound in cloth, 
Witt1am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN 17 1 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 


Lrsrary Eprtton, in 14 vols, demy 8vo, with PoRTRAITS .......0.... £10 10 0 
In 20 volumes crown 8vo 600 


Pzorix’s Epitton, publishing in Monthly Parts, at 1s, each. 
Wii114m Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


This day is published, a New Edition, being the Third, 


LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Barr, D.C.L, 
In 2 vols, 8yo, with Portraits and Maps, price £1 10s, 
Wititam Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Bighth Edition, price 7s. 6d. bound, 


EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS, 
Witi1aM Biacxwoop and | Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Vols, I, to V., embellished with Portraits and Historical Vignettes, price 10s, 6d, each, 
Wri11am Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In 4 vols, 8vo, price £2 15s, 6d. 


HISTORY OF GREECE AND BYZANTIV 
By GEORGE FINLAY, Esq., LL.D. 
Each Volume may be had separately, viz.— 
1, GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS, B.c, 146 10 av. 717, 16s, 
2, THE BYZANTINE AND GREEK EMPIRES, 716 to 1057. 12s. 64, 
3. THE BYZANTINE AND GREEK EMPIRES, 1057 ro 1453, 168, 
4, HISTORY OF GREECE, 1204 To 1461. 12s. 
Wit11am Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Eighth Edition, price 7s. 6d, 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgi. 
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